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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Murder at Lausanne 


ENSATIONAL events have marked 

the fortnight—and in them Russia 
again figures largely. Last week M. 
Voronsky, the representative of the 
Soviet Government at Rome who was at- 
tending the Lausanne conference, un- 
invited, was shot to death by Conradi, a 
Swiss. The murderer, who had served 
in anti-Soviet forces, claimed that he 
was avenging the torture and death of 
his father and uncle at the hands of the 
Bolsheviks. The rest of the Russian 
delegation, two of whom were wounded. 
charged an anti-Soviet plot and placed 
the blame on the Swiss Government, 
which they said had not given their 
guest due protection though it knew 
Swiss Fascists had ordered him to leave 
the country or take the consequences. 
The Russians also said that their dele- 
gate was denied the usual diplomatic 
courtesies and that the atmosphere was 
“auspicious” for murder. And the Rus- 
sians in Moscow include the Allies in 
general in the blame. 

So far, there is no evidence that Con- 
radi’s act was part of a conspiracy, but 
an Associated Press correspondent re- 
ports that official Switzerland fears the 
world may hold Swiss Fascists to blame, 
and that she feels keenly the ugly posi- 
tion in which Conradi’s act has placed 
her. 


The British-Russian Crisis 
ATURALLY, the effect of the mur- 


der is heightened by the situation 
existing between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. Recently the Soviet Government 
seized two British trawlers off the Mur- 
mansk coast on the claim that they were 
infringing on Russian fishing rights, as 
they were within twelve miles of the 
shore. There was an exchange of notes, 
the British protesting that three miles 
is the legal limit for territorial waters 
and demanding the restoration of the 
trawlers and their crews; the Russians 
holding their ground but offering to 
submit the points to arbitration. Next, 
Lord Curzon sent a long stiff note 
which was a virtual ultimatum. The 


Very Briefly 


DWARD P. FARLEY, of Chicago, 
has been chosen to succeed A. D. 
Lasker as chairman of the Shipping 
Board. Mr. Farley was formerly vice 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corp- 
oration. He is in sympathy with the Ad- 
ministration desire for an American mer- 
chant marine. 

An arrangement for reciprocity with 
the United States on agricultural pro- 
duce was recently proposed in the Can- 
adian House of Commons by the Finance 
Minister. 

Dr. Haven Emerson of New York City 
predicts that 69 years and not the pres- 
ent 55 will soon become the average 


span of life in the United States due to 


During the 
has been 


past 


preventive medicine. 
in- 


sixty years the average 
creased from 40 to 55. 

Governor Preus of Minnesota will re 
sign to accept appointment as senator 
to succeed the late Senator Knute Nel- 
son if the state Supreme Court decides 
that the acting governor of the state 
can appoint him. Governor Preus is a 
liberal and Senator Nelson had hoped 
to be succeeded by him. 





T the last minute before going to 

press, comes the splendid news 
that the women of Italy are to have the 
vote. Not all of them, all at once, to 
be sure, but it’s victory nevertheless. 
Premier Mussolini made the promise at 
the opening of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Congress. of which Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt is President. A 
few months ago he was known as an 
anti-feminist. There's progress! 





Russians were to deliver a reply—a sat- 
isfactory reply—within ten days or re- 
lations would be broken off between the 
two countries. The note detailed “a 
long series of affronts” from Russia, 
demanding assurance about the discon- 
tinuance of Soviet propaganda. with- 
drawal of the two letters answering the 
British protests over the religious prose- 
cutions, as well as the restitution of the 
trawlers. Also a cruiser was sent to 
protect shipping rights. At once a storm 
broke. Liberal and Labor elements in 
England, believing arbitration would 
easily settle the points at issue, attacked 
the Curzon note as an opening for war. 
The Parliamentary Labor Party sent its 


own message to Russia begging the 
Soviet Government to be cautious. 
Though the Russians have been carry- 
ing on a great anti-British demonstra- 
tion, the answer, just received in Lon- 
don, is conciliatory in tone. It renews 
the offer of arbitration on the trawlers, 
and proposes a conference on other 
points. 

Russia plainly does not want to break 
off trade relations with Britain. 


The Chinese Bandits 
Ae sensational event of the 


fortnight was the raid on a train- 
ful of people by Chinese bandits. Of 
the company brutally driven from the 
Shantung-Peking express, many have 
been freed, but sixteen foreigners, two 
of them women, and a larger number 
of Chinese, still remain prisoners in 
the hills. Five of these are Americans. 
Chinese troops surrounded the bandits’ 
position but dared not advance lest 
the captives be harmed. The bandits 
would, not consider surrendering the 
prisoners unless the troops left. An 
ultimatum issued by foreign diplomats 
on the Chinese Government imposes in- 
demnities for every day the captives are 
held. and the time limit of the ulti- 
matum has expired. The truth is that 
the Chinese Government is helpless. 
But despatches report, as this goes to 
press, that terms have been made with 
the bandits and that the captives will 
be released on the instalment plan. 


Germany’s Offer Refused 


NDER the impulse of Lord Cur- 

zon’s urging, Germany made a 
proposal for reparations settlement. It 
offered a total of thirty billion gold 
marks, twenty billion to be raised by 
a foreign loan, secured by German busi- 
ness, before July 1, 1927, the other ten 
billion to be raised, also by foreign 
loans as Germany’s resources increased, 
for payment in 1929 and 1931. The 
conditions were that the areas accupied 
in excess of the Versailles Treaty should 
be evacuated, since production couldn’t 
be restored under military occupation; 
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that no further “securities” should be 
seized—for the same reason. Passive 
resistance would not be abandoned 
while the occupation continued. 

Within a very few days, M. Poin- 
caré, having secured a Belgian O. K., 
turned the offer down flatly as inade- 
quate in both amount and guarantee, 
and demanded again the end of passive 
resistance. He did not make a definite 
counter proposal. 

Immediately the fat was in the fire, 
and in the smoke the Entente threatened 
to disappear. M. Poincaré had hastily 
responded alone to a note addressed to 
all the Allies, and Great Britain greatly 
resented it. She showed her displeasure 
by despatching a separate note. But it 
too was a refusal and an expression of 
disappointment with the German offer— 
a stern rebuke, though it urged the 
Germans to try again. The Italians also 
filed a separate answer—-and the En- 
tente didn’t break after all. 

No improvement has taken place in 
the Ruhr. The head of the Krupps has 
heen sentenced to fifteen years’ impris- 
onment and the payment of a fine for 
alleged responsibility for the riot last 
month at the Krupp works, especially 
for allowing the whistle to blow and 
incite the workers. The French mili- 
tary authorities have even condemned 
to death a German convicted of sabo- 
lage. 


Lord Robert Changes His Mind 


T is interesting to see that Lord Rob- 
I ert Cecil has changed his position 
on the need for intervention in the 
Ruhr. Some months ago he spoke of 
the possibility of appeal to the League 
of Nations, but was opposed to any im- 
mediate action. The other day, speak- 
ing in Parliament for the first time since 
his return from America, Lord Robert 
said he had come to doubt the advis- 
ability of “letting the French find out 
their own error,” which had seemed to 
him reasonable at first. “Were the ob- 
ject to secure payment,” he said, “I can 
not understand how it could be thought 
that an industrial district like the Ruhr 
would produce as much while occupied 
by a foreign foe as it would unoccu- 
pied. . . . The recent action of the 
French Government has made so great 
a change in the situation that the time 
has arrived when international action 
ought to be promoted.” He then pro- 
posed that the British Government 
should suggest to France that “as the 
whole structure of Europe was being 
shaken by its action.” an immediate 
meeting of the League Council should 
be called to consider the matter. 

Whereupon the Liberals laughingly 
called out to this hereditary Conserva- 
tive to come over on their side. 


Sugar 
TTORNEY General Daugherty lost 


his suit for an injunction against 


the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change. Four judges of the United 
States Circuit Court unanimously re- 
fused it. Actual information to show 
that speculation in sugar is responsible 
for the present high prices was lacking. 
The charge may be true, but the De- 
partment of Justice couldn’t prove it. 
Despatches from Washington variously 
reported that the Attorney General 
would appeal, and that officials in the 
Department showed no disappointment 
over the ruling. The action was pre- 
sumably undertaken largely as a politi- 
cal move rather than with the idea of 
affecting the sugar price. 

That price during the fortnight has de- 
scended somewhat, but we are told that 
the peak has not yet been reached. The 
boycott idea is still active, even though 
the parade arranged in New York 
petered out. and a number of new or- 
ganizations have joined the movement. 
Incidentally. medical authorities assure 
us that a reduction of half or more in 
our national sugar consumption would 
be good for our national health. 








Pure water color—without the use of 
white or body color—is the medium Eliza- 
beth Gowdy Baker uses for her portraits. 
It is a difficult process attempted by only 
a few, but it was always Mrs. Baker’s am- 
bition and, through constant work, be- 
came her individual art. Of course she 
knows oil—her sketches, flowers, land- 
scapes and marines are all done with the 
palette knife—but for portraits she con- 
siders water colors more life-like and 
more durable. 

At seventeen Mrs. Baker was on the 
faculty of her college, in charge of the 
Art Department. After coming to New 
York, she studied design composition at 
Cooper Institute and then, upon the ad- 
vice of her teacher, went into the higher 
arts. All that she has learned she has 
individualized, and her methods have been 
altogether her own. Nothing daunts her 
—and it is her belief in water colors that 
inspired the Aquarellists Society, an or- 
ganization of forty leading artists who 
are reviving the art of pure color in 
America. 
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A Hard Fight in Florida 


HE Florida Senate has put up a 

fight against the abolition of whip- 
ping as a form of punishment for con- 
victs, but the pressure of public opinion 
is telling. By a vote of 16 to 11 the 
Senate last week passed a bill definitel, 
abolishing the whipping of county pris- 
oners forever and of state prisoners fo: 
two years. That was supposed to al 
low time to test out the senators’ wor 
ried fears that prisoners can not be 
controlled without the lash. At the 
same time, however, the Lower House 
61 to 8, passed a bill forbidding whip 
ping for either state or county prison- 
ers. and when the Senate bill reached 
the House it was promptly amended to 


conform. So the action is not yet final. 


Doctors Exempt 

HAT effects will follow the deci- 

sion of the Supreme Court about 
prohibition on ships, foreign and Amer 
ican, is still uncertain. The French 
Government, through its ambassador at 
Washington, has set forth its difficulties. 
though not in the form of an official 
protest. Under the French law ships 
are required to carry a wine or beer 
ration for their crews; under the Ameri 
can they can’t, inside the three-mile 
limit. 

Meantime, the interpretation of the 
Volstead law has had one more feature 
added, so far as the United States is 
concerned. Judge Knox of the United 
States District Court of New York has 
declared void that part of the law 
which limits physicians in the prescrip- 
tion of liquor. In the past they have 
been allowed to administer to a patient 
only one pint of liquor every ten days. 
The decision was on an action brought 
by Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, Dean 
Emeritus of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University. 
in behalf of doctors who regard alco- 
hol as valuable in treating certain 
diseases. It will probably be appealed. 


The President Hits Out 
RESIDENT HARDING was invited 
to address the Council meeting of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held at Atlanta last week, and 
in sending his regrets he spoke of the 
response to the World Court proposal. 
which he understood the clubwomen 
favored. He declared that never since 
he had been President had there been 
so unified a response to any great ques- 
tion of public policy—a straight thrust 
at the opposition, who are claiming the 
country is overwhelmingly isolationist. 
He said that evidences of approval were 
coming to him in great numbers. and 
he felt certain of the outcome. 
During the fortnight, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has lined 
up for the World Court. But the bit- 
ter-ender opponents in the Senate are 
working up a list of reservations. 


May 14, 1923. 
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Chairman of Arrangements, at Atlanta 


66 EFORE many years have passed 
B women will be the political 
arbiters of this country,” said 
a political observer who watched the 
meetings of the Biennial Council of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
which were held in Atlanta. Georgia. 
May 7-12. 

This observation was put in another 
form by a colored waiter who helped 
serve luncheon for the different depart- 
ments of the Federation. It was the 
habit of these departments to utilize the 
luncheon hour for round table discus- 
sions of practical work. After serving 
three of them he was overheard to say: 
“Looka yere. | don’ see why they don’ 
turn the world ovah to women. they 
shor’ kin run it a heap better ‘n we 
kin”! 

Colored by Citizenship 

The difference in interests and point 
of view of the Federation now from 
what it was even a year ago is marked. 
Every department of work today is col- 
ored and directed by the fact of wom- 
an’s citizenship. Club women have been 
studying social problems for many 
years. They now find themselves with 
the power to put their knowledge to 
work more effectively than ever before. 
They are no longer content to be 
academic but are keen for action. This 
is the more significant as the General 
Federation represents the great mass of 
women of the country. Mrs. Winter. 
their President. defined them as 
sentially home women, not exceptional, 
but leaders in their communities” and, 
she added. “they bring an experience 
of life, wifehood. motherhood. which 
is being harvested into public service.” 

One of the Council’s first acts was to 
define the relation of their clubs to 
politics. They adopted the resolution 
presented by their executive board that 
they would back measures and princi- 
ples but would take no part in partisan 
political activities and would refrain 
from using their club machinery for 
promoting partisan politics. 

They are experiencing the value of 
their citizenship: in making their work 
effective. 

Even 
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Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 
President of the General Federation 


Kconomics is dependent in a measure 
on the co-operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Federation wants more 
of the money appropriated by Congress 
under the Smith-Hughes Act for voca- 
tional work to go to Home Economics. 
They ask for the passage of the Fess 
Amendment. They reiterated their 
slogan of “a home demonstration agent 
in the United States” 
demonstration 


in every county 
and they want 
agents to be women. 

The subject of Home Economics was 
much in evidence in Atlanta. as the At- 
Woman’s Club was the first in 
the country to take advantage of the 
Smith-Hughes funds. During the past 
four years the club has graduated 500 
women from its classes in sewing. mil- 
linery. cooking. interior decorating and 


The club had a 


these 


lanta 


home management. 


fine exhibition of professional work 
done by women of these classes. 
As is inevitable when women come 


together, subjects relating to the wel- 
fare of children predominate. The 
Maternity-Infancy Act is close to the 
hearts of women’s organizations uni- 
versally. Many clubs reported on 
work for the acceptance of the measure 
by the states. Whatever New York or 
Massachusetts may think about the Ma- 
ternity-Infancy Act. Georgia’s Commis- 
sioner of Health calls it a “magnificent 
piece of legislation” and believes that 
with it many unnecessary deaths of 
mothers in childbirth in that state will 
he prevented. Georgia had also on 


at Atlanta 
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Mrs. B. M. Boykin 
President, Atlanta Woman’s Club 


exhibition a health truck which the De- 
partment of Health sends out into the 


rural districts. Through it last year, 
at least 10.000 children were examined 
and 2.200 mothers held consultations. 


The child labor amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution making it possible for 
Congress to legislate against child labor 
has the active support of the Federa- 
tion. Also the proposed Department of 
Education and Welfare with its head a 
member of the President's Cabinet was 
warmly endorsed. 

An active fight against illiteracy was 
reported, ranging from local surveys to 
find the extent of the problem within 
reach, to a such as was car- 
ried out recently by the state of Lowa. 
At the request of the lowa Federation, 
a State Illiteracy Commission was ap- 
pointed, a state conference was held 
and a tour of the state made with the 
slogan, “No illiteracy in Iowa.” This 
resulted in a complete list of illiterates 
in the state and plans for their educa- 
tion. Mrs. Cora Wilson Stuart of Ken- 
tucky. the Federation Chairman of II- 
literacy, urged as a practical beginning 
that every woman make sure that every 
illiterate in her environment be 
taught to read and write. 


program 


own 


Lower the Bars a Little 


On the subject of Immigration. the 
Federation expressed itself as favoring 
a slight letting down of the bars. It 
advocated a new ratio based on the 
census of 1890. with examination by 
experts in the land from which the im- 
migrant comes. and only those admitted 
who can be distributed and assimilated, 
and who will adopt American standards 
of life. labor and wages. 

The Committee on Americanization, 
of which Mrs. J. C. Pearson of Okla- 
homa is Chairman. is impressing on 
club women their responsibility for the 
citizenship training of foreign-born 
women, especially because of the pas- 
sage of the Cable Bill, providing for 
independent citizenship. They urge 
that clubs watch the naturalization 
courts. and make a point of attending 
every session where men or women are 
naturalized. 

The author of the proposed federal 








Uniform Marriage and Divorce Law is 
Mrs. Edward Franklin White, Chair- 
man of Legislation for the Federation, 
who is also Assistant Attorney General 
for the State of Indiana. Mrs. White 
pointed out that since Congress can 
only legislate on subjects expressly men- 
tioned in the Federal Constitution, be- 
fore it has the power to deal with the 
subject of marriage and divorce an 
amendment is necessary to the Federal 
Constitution. It will be some time, 
therefore, before the Uniform Law can 
be introduced. Meanwhile, the Federa- 
tion stands behind the Constitutional 
amendment, and the provisions of the 
Uniform Law as proposed will be a 
matter of discussion for the states. 


Time to Discuss Divorce 

There is a great diversity of opinion 
as to where the line should be drawn 
for granting causes for divorce. There- 
fore, it is well that there will be plenty 
of time for the discussion of details 
before such a law can be adopted, but 
women in overwhelming numbers seem 
to be behind the proposal for uniform 
laws on marriage and divorce in all 
the states. 

Neither can there be any doubt as to 
where women stand on the Eighteenth 
Amendment—law enforcement and a 
belief in prohibition has practicallv the 
solid backing of the Federation. 

Resolutions are easy to pass. They 
are not adopted so lightly when women 
realize that they count for nothing ex- 
cept when an organization makes them 
a starting point for action. The ad- 
vocating therefore of law-enforcement, 
of the Child Labor amendment, and of 
a fight against narcotics may be taken 
to pledge club women to active work 
in these directions. 

One of the most eloquent speeches 
of the Council was that made by Mrs. 
Winter on the drug evil. She gave the 
average consumption of narcotics in 
the United States as 36 grs. per capita 
compared to 3 in Italy, 1 in Russia, 
and other low figures for other nations. 
It was inevitable. she argued. that the 
United States should be exploited by 
unscrupulous interests, as it was the one 
great country outside of international 
agreements. She urged co-operation 
with all other countries throughout the 
world as the only way to control the 
evil. As the result of Mrs. Winter’s 
appeal, the Federation authorized the 
appointment of a Committee to secure 
immediate and accurate information 
regarding the extent of the evil, the 
means being used to combat it, and on 
this basis propose to conduct a vigorous 
campaign against it. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that women 
of the sheltered class, such as are rep- 
resented in the Federation, should not 
know much about the woman in indus- 
trv or the problems connected with her. 
but the lack of discussion of the entire 


range of these social questions was 
noticeable. Otherwise such a statement 
could not have gone unchallenged as 
that made by the chairman of Social 
and Industrial Conditions, that “one of 
the brightest spots in recent political 
history has been the legislation to pro- 
tect women in industry,” and that “ideal 
conditions are ahead.” When one knows 
the facts about the long hours of work- 
ing women in most of the states, the 
strain of night work, the low wages, 
and the difficulty of securing protec- 
tive legislation, one questions the kind 
of information on which such a state- 
ment is based. Also, is it not unduly 
optimistic to say that “whenever the 
activities of an organization or institu- 
tion touch the home or community, the 
foremost thought in the minds of those 
in whose hands the appointing power 
lies is to give to that institution the 
practical humane ideal touch that only 
a woman can give”? The women who 
are working in many states to get wom- 
en on school and prison hoards, to per- 
suade those in office to consider women 
in making appointments, and to induce 
political parties to include women oc- 
casionally as candidates, will not agree 
with that conclusion. 

Promoting every kind of civic better- 
ment, studying questions of education, 
of health, sanitation and child welfare, 
many Federation women have grown 
white-haired during the years, and now 
that some of them are beginning to 
drop out, they are asking who is to go 
on with the work? Who is going to 
fill the places of the women in these 
organizations, many of whom have been 
in club work twenty-five to forty years? 
Young married women are joining, and 
that clubs are more popular than ever 
would seem to be proved by the many 
projects for building new clubhouses 
and adding to old ones, but the ques- 
tion is being asked with increasing em- 
phasis, what can be done to interest 
young people more in community af- 
fairs? 

New Blood 

If the problem could be approached 
everywhere as sympathetically as out- 
lined by Miss Florence Dibert. Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation. 
the solution would be easy. Miss Dib- 
ert is Chairman of Junior Membership 
for the Federation, but her viewpoint is 
applicable to every community in the 
country, and, if adopted, would go a 
long way toward bridging the wide 
chasm between women’s organizations 
and young people. Miss Dibert urges 
club women to throw open their club- 
houses to girls, especially for recrea- 
tion purposes. “Let the girls bring 
their beaux there. Let them dance and 
play in wholesome surroundings,” she 
says. “Wherever girls are the boys 
will go. Take care of the girls and 
the boys will take care of themselves. 
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Give the girl the thing she wants, under 
wise guidance, not the thing you think 
she needs.” And she adds: “Young 
people do not want work. They want 
recreation, then the work will come.” 
As a practical example of interesting 
girls in civic affairs, she cited Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, where the Woman’s Club 
conducted citizenship classes for girls, 
offering as prize to the two girls who 
stood highest in examination a trip to 
the state capital at Harrisburg during 
the legislative session. 

Miss Dibert also says: “Why build 
community houses when schoolhouses 
are everywhere and the schoolhouse is 
the natural community house?” She 
argues that the schoolhouse belongs to 
the taxpayers; that the school-board are 
only the trustees, and that the commun- 
ity should use the schoolhouse for ev- 
ery community purpose, including 
recreation. A vision of club-houses and 
school-rooms all functioning for the 
benefit of all the community all the 
time makes one thrill to the possibili- 
ties of added helpfulness and joy in life 


The Road to Peace 

Three things stand out above ai! 
others in the week—Mrs. Winter’s pleas 
for international co-operation, Mrs. 
Pennybacker’s bugle call to active efli- 
cient citizenship, and the warm envel- 
oping, almost unbelievable hospitalit, 
of Atlanta. Mrs. Winter is an idea! 
leader for the Federation, holding the 
reins firmly. appealing with her ideal- 
ism, always ready with the right word 
or a witty story. As in every great 
meeting of women, the uselessness and 
crime of war was a burning subject. 
Mrs. Winter urged that partisanship 
and personalities should be eliminated 
from all discussions and decisions on 
this subject. She declared that the 
United States must use its power, wealth 
and idealism in world leadership. 

“Our dependence upon all the coun 
tries of the world comes home to us in 
a hundred ways. Here we are in 
this tiny world, close up against each 
other, men of all races and all creeds 
and the well being or the suffering of one 
touches all the others, just as surely as 
the disease germs bred in one land can 
spread infection through the world. . . 
We will not accomplish anything by 
going off in the clouds and dreaming 
of peace but by taking practical steps 
to bring it about.” 

The resolution adopted at the Federa- 
tion was worded to endorse the prin- 
ciples of international co-operation 
without any specific plan being men- 
tioned. 

Do club women take their political 
duties seriously?—-was answered en- 
thusiastically by the Division of Citizen- 
ship under Mrs. Pennybacker, both in 
its discussions and in the response to 
her dramatic speech. Rousing applause 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ROM an historical point of view, 
K Peru is easily the most inter- 

esting of all South American 
countries. Indeed so “old worldy” is it 
that the traveler finds it difficult to bear 
in mind that he is really in the Western 
Hemisphere. When Pizarro destroyed 
Cuzco, the Inca capital, topping a 
mountain plateau eleven thousand feet 
high, he founded the more accessible 
city of Lima, seven miles from the sea 
This city, one of the oldest in the Amer- 
icas, not only became the headquarters 
of the administration of the Conquista- 
dores, but also the Western headquart- 
ers of the Inquisition, then at the height 
of its terrible power. Many realistic 
reminders of that day are to be seen in 
modern Peru. 

Most of us think of Pizarro as be- 
longing to an utterly bygone age, but 
reposing in a glass case in the great 
cathedral lies his skeleton for all who 
come to see. The custodian points out 
the wounds where he was stabbed to 
death, and the house from which the as- 
sassins ran out to do their dastardly 
work still stands in a quiet street. Pi- 
zarros cathedral was destroyed by an 
earthquake and the present one was 
erected upon the same site. Peruvians 
will tell you somewhat sadly that once 
it was much grander and that its col- 
umn and the altar were covered with 
gold and silver, but that the Chileans 
took it away when they sacked the city 
in 1884. President Harding has the 
delicate task of arbitrating the chief 
point of controversy still left from that 
“War of the Pacific.” the Tacna and 
{rica plebiscite. 


Horrors of the Past 


The present-day Senate sits in the very 
room, perfectly preserved, where men 
and women were put to torture by ofh- 
cers of the Inquisition in order to com- 
pel confessions of heresy. The room it- 
self is a rare work of art. for the ex- 
quisitely carved ceiling, a dado and 
doors were brought from Spain and rep- 
resent the highest workmanship of the 
best period of wood carving. A huge 
table, now in the museum, in the old 
days stood upon the spot now occupied 
by the speaker’s platform and behind it 
formerly sat the relentless judges. They 
must have been awesome creatures with 
their scarlet robes of state, and should 
have warned any poor devil that think- 
ing was no business of his. The un- 
happy accused usually knelt before the 
judges, probably half scared to death, 
while behind a door near by stood the 


Picturesque Peru 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
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The Cathedral at Lima, 

where Pizarro lies in state 
accuser. with his ear to a hole through 
which he could hear all that was said 
without betraying his identity. When 
the victim failed to yield to the ordi- 
nary intimidating processes, the tortures 
were applied. 

First came the water test, a tap being 
inserted in his mouth and water, drop 
by drop, incessantly trickled down his 
throat. No confession resulting, the 
iron test was applied. Huge. heavy 
irons were fastened to the feet, the vic- 
tim lifted high and dropped with a 
crash. When the test worked at its best, 
bones were broken. The final and most 
severe torture was the brazier test. Bare 
feet and legs were smeared with grease 
and lighted braziers were placed near 
enough to make the fat burn without 
setting it afire. Most victims confessed 
to whatever their acussers wanted them 
to under this test. but occasionally they 
resisted even this torture and persisted 
in their innocence. If the victim was re- 
garded as a particularly undesirable 
member of society, the Inquisition made 
an end of the trial by standing him in 
a niche in the wall and bricking him in. 
Thus did the gentle Christians of the 
sixteenth century attempt to persuade 
the ruder people of a new continent 
that Christianity meant sweetness, tol- 
erance and brotherly love. 

As I stood in that Senate, my admira- 
tion of its impressive artistic beauty 
was tempered by a shivering conjecture 
as to the number of skeletons there 


might be in those thick walls. Senates 
have ever had their difficulties about 
thinking clearly, but surely a torture 
chamber is the most discouraging of all 
possible environments for such a body 
The Peruvian Senate was in recess so 
we were unable to view it in this set- 
ting. 

The Chamber of Deputies occupies 
an up-to-date parliamentary hall. Its 
president received us pleasantly. We 
found this Chamber energetically dis- 
cussing the same question which was 
absorbing attention in each of the ten 
countries we had previously visited—its 
budget. 

The palace of the first governor is 
the finest memorial of Pizarro’s time. 
It is now occupied by the Department 
of Foreign Relations. All the windows 
and doors are heavily guarded by iron 
erills, a convincing comment upon the 
insecurity of life in that early day. Be- 
hind these iron bars, looking quite out 
of place in such surroundings, type- 
writers were ticking and clerks running 
to and fro. The building contains much 
beautifully carved woodwork brought 
from Spain and is tiled throughout with 
Spanish tiles. The walls of the chief 
reception room are hung with portraits 
of the Governor's family, his own the 
most conspicuous among them. Ah, in 
those old days, with embroidered velvet 
coat, gold laces and jeweled belt and 
sword, a gentleman was a thing worth 
looking at! No wonder the superstitious 
masses thought him only a trifle lower 
than God himself and his wrath far 
more necessary to avoid. 


The Peruvian’s Background 


A thrilling picturesque history forms 
the background of modern Peru, for 
before the conquest of Pizarro was the 
mysterious Inca civilization, and before 
that was another more mysterious and 
supposedly more advanced. The next 
few generations of history will be of 
great interest to several branches of 
science. for a racial experiment is being 
tried out in Peru. The Spanish Con- 
quistadores took humbled Inca maidens 
and other Indian women less proud to 
wife, not always “wid de papers.” Soon 
Negro slaves came to Peru and white 
men. or men with mixed blood, blended 
their race with Negro women. No ef- 
fort since that early day to keep the 
races pure has been made. The result is 
that in Peru there is no Indian question, 
no Negro question, for the various races 
have been completely merged and 
the main population is composed of 
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what scientists call “ethical types.” 

While this is true in varying degrees 
throughout South America, the absence 
of extensive immigration has accentuated 
the mixed types in a few of the coun- 
tries, and notably in Peru. One English 
author states that fifteen per cent. of the 
population is white, but a Peruvian 
statesman declares that the whites con- 
stitute not more than six per cent. of 
the population. This small minority of 
whites is probably prouder and more 
aristocratic in its feeling than any other 
known minority. The women have no 
association on terms of social equality 
with those of the mixed classes. 

Thus Peru has solved the race prob- 
lem which still threatens the peace of 
the United States and soon there will 
be no Negroes, no Indians, no whites, 
but a new, merged race. This process 
has hindered the normal growth of other 
qualities of a nation and especially the 
woman movement. Organization among 
women in South America has not kept 
pace with that of other continents, but 
that in Peru has not kept pace with other 


Your 
Business 
In 
Washington 


March 10. 1923. 

OREIGN policies can always be 
BK set aside by Congress until they 

begin to upset domestic affairs. 
Internal conditions more than external 
charities, have been the incentive be- 
hind the Administration’s movement to 
become a member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. So im- 
migration could be shelved as a remote 
matter to be taken up at some distant 
time until the whole immigration policy 
began to be felt by American business. 
Thereupon began a sharp protest and 
investigation of what had been going 
on in the way of immigration legisla- 
tion. That is why we happen to be 
hearing so much about immigration. 
Not because immigration itself is any 
more troublesome in one way or an- 
other than it has been for ten years. It 
has been in reality one of the nation’s 
pressing problems. But because it now 
becomes a factor in the American labor 
market, it is said to have become seri- 
ous: to be one of our major fights for 
the forthcoming presidential campaign. 





South American countries. We were 
told often, by Peruvians, North Ameri- 
cans and other South Americans that no 
organization could be effected or that. 
should one be formed, it would not last 
out a fortnight. Our hopes, therefore, 
did not run high. 

Our ship had taken on so much cop- 
per and nitrate in Chilean ports that 
we were three days late and our stay 
that much shortened. Yet in the six full 
days spent in Lima we addressed eight 
meetings—more in proportion to time 
than in any other country. Moreover. 
audiences were larger and we therefore 
reached more people. An opportunity 
was given to address the aristocratic 
women at an afternoon tea and every 
one of the thirty women present under- 
stood English. The public meetings were 
held and attended by wholly different 
classes, which under no circumstances 
would attend the same meeting. One 
was arranged by the Evolucion Femi- 
nina, which boldly espouses woman suf- 
frage and civil rights for women. The 
hall was filled and many men remained 





THE Woman Citizen 






standing. A professor of English stood 
by my side and translated my speech, 
sentence by sentence. The president, 
Sefiorita Alvarado Rivera, is an exceed- 
ingly able young woman, of an old 
family recognized by the aristocrats 
as equal to their own, but they do not 
accept all her members on the same 
basis and so will not join it. She is 
a very gifted and persuasive speaker and 
is deeply concerned over the Peruvian 
woman question. A few aristocratic 
women ventured to come to this meet- 
ing, but as a whole the audience was 
composed of “ethical types.” Several 
Indian women in their distinctive dress 
were there, and after the meeting one 
came up to the platform and throwing 
her arms around me smilingly patted 
me on the back. I didn’t know whether 
she was a convert, or I an interesting 
curio. 

The next evening, by courtesy of the 
University of San Marcos, a meeting 
was held in the main hall under the 
auspices of the Entre Nous. a literary 

(Continued on page 24) 
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By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


and one of the chief problems for the 
next Congress. 

One might think with all this stir 
that what had happened to immigration 
was a brand-new situation. As a matter 
of fact, it is new only in the effect it 
has upon domestic labor supply. Let 
us review briefly the controlling con- 
ditions in immigration, in order to un- 
derstand the background which will face 
those who will alter the immigration 
law. At no time since the United States 
proclaimed itself the asylum of op- 
pressed peoples has the nation invited 
to its shores only the “most desirable” 
of the oppressed. They have come in 
hundreds of thousands. thrown into the 
Atlantic and Pacific streams by eco- 
nomic conditions at the foreign source. 
and speeded and lured by economic 
and social conditions in the beckoning 
country. A canvass of immigrants 
hundreds of them, has shown that their 
prevailing human impulse is a very 
known quantity; they came for a job, 
its wages. its promise of steady work. 
and the comforts it provides in America. 





Undoubtedly desire for the spiritual 
freedom they expect under the Ameri- 
can flag is often a motive, but economi: 
considerations are mingled. 

The romance in immigration is quick 
ly dispelled by any intimate inquiry 
among those boatloads of hopeful faces 
from some far-off corner of Europe. 
They come to this country hoping t 
earn enough money to buy some of the 
bodily comforts they never have had. 
They expect to eat more here. They 
expect to have a softer bed; a feather 
in their hats. and a little money to send 
back home. And as such they must be 
considered. 

They do affect the labor market. 
They have that effect before they ever 
hear of naturalization papers or Ameri: 
canization. They learn all about an 
American pickaxe before the Star 
Spangled Banner. This is not a pretty 
conclusion. but it can be substantiated. 
When unemployment is general in one 
country. as it is today in Great Britain. 
and there is work for all in another 
country. which is the present condition 
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in the United States, there is a normal 
exchange from the hard-up country to 
the full-of-work country. 

There is no other reason on earth 
which the expert statisticians of the 
Bureau of Immigration here can assign 
to the fact that the quota for Great Bri- 
tain recently has taken such a sudden 
jump that as we approach the end of 
the immigration year, July 1, the quota 
for Great Britain is used up to the 
point of only 1,184. The annual al- 
lotment to Great Britain is 77,342. On 
May 10, as I write, 76,158 British sub- 
jects have been admitted to the United 
States. 

The present restrictive law has now 
heen extended to next June, 19214. Before 
that time Congress either will have to 
further extend or amend the law. The 
full force of the restriction has been 
felt this year. Your correspondent ob- 
tained today the latest figures showing 
in parallel columns first the number 
from each country who may be admit- 
ted in any year under the quota law 
and, second, how many more may come 
this year. The extent to which the 
quota has been taken up shows the high- 
ly restrictive nature of our present im- 
migration policy. Nearly every country 
with the notable exception of Germany. 
France. and the Scandinavian regions 
has crowded close to its prescribed 
quota. 


Where the Quota Pinched 


Only a few professionally interested 
will ever know what this quota business 
has meant in three vital places, i. e., at 
the European points of departure where 
crowds of refugees and work-seeking 
immigrants have besieged the steamship 
offices; at Ellis Island, where they have 
had to be turned back, and in Washing- 
‘on where extreme cases by the hun- 
dreds have had to be dealt with in the 
best possible way consistent with a 
humane interpretation of the law. A 
man whose wife’s mother has been try- 
ing to visit her from South Africa for 
a year has been waiting for the new 
quota to become operative on July 1. 
but unless she gets to the United States 
on one of the first boats after July 1. 
that 122 prescribed for the whole year 
will rapidly diminish. 

Restrictive immigration is not a joke 
even to those who have more money 
than steerage passengers are supposed 
to carry. The law is clear: “The num- 
her of aliens of any nationality who 
may be admitted into the United States 
in any fiscal year shall be limited to 
three per cent. of the number of foreign- 
born persons of such nationality resident 
in the United States as shown by the 
census of 1910: and not more than 20 
per cent. of the annual quota of any 
nationality may be admitted in any 
month.” Today, as I write. the story is 
told in the next column. 


For those who believe in highly re- 
strictive immigration this table will 
probably be used to point out the fact 
that it accomplishes what the law in- 
tended, namely, to restrict the immigra- 
tion from Southern Europe and force 
an increase in the Northern and Western 
immigration; that is, to curb what is 
called the “new” immigration from Italy 
and the Slavic regions, and to stimulate 











the “old” influx from England, the 
Remainder 
Yearly Quota of Quota 
Alottment May 10 
Albania 288 — 
Armenia 230 
Austria 7,451 78 
3elgium 1,563 
Sulgaria 302 4 
Czecho-Slovakia 14,357 - 
Danzig 30] 6 
Denmark 5,619 1.768 
Finland ‘ 3,92) 
Fiume . : 71 3 
France 5,729 
Germany 67,607 
Greece 8,294 
Hungary 5,638 
Iceland ... ; TA I 
aly .... {2 OF7 
Luxemburg 92 
Meme! region 150 — 
Netherlands ....... 3,607 308 
od en 12,202 3,649 
Poland (inc. Eastern 
Galicia and Pinsk).. 31,146 2 007 
PORUODE occ cawesss 2 465 ales 
ON eee re 7,419 - 
Russia (inc. Bessarab- 
jan region ) woe» 24,405 
Oe SS ee 1,348 1.155 
SS ee 1540 95 
Lithuania 2.310 
Spain 912 
Sweden 20.042 1,898 
Switzerland ; 
United Kingdom 77,342 1.184 
Jugo-Slavia 6,426 
Other Europe de 86 
Palestine ee al a7 
RS eee 928 
i ? BRR 
Oiher Asia... i R] 
PANN i Sa ceca Susi 122 
Atlantic Islands 121 1 
—_——— 979 
New Zealand and Pa 
cific Tslands ahs RO 
357 803 
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Scandinavian countries. France and Ger- 
many. 

A great amount of prestige and tra- 
dition surrounds the old immigration. 
The Scandinavian forefathers. the hardy 
Scots and Irishmen who came to this 
country about 1850 and 1860. built up 
the country. They came at a time when 
a great deal of the bedevilling political 
environment and social unrest had not 
yet contaminated the country. They 
were not always shunted into corners 
and labeled “aliens.” They were hearti- 
ly welcome and sorely needed. They 
were just as good as their New England 
neighbors: knew as much about farm- 
ing and sometimes more about skilled 
labor. They were respected members 
of the community. 

Then came the “new” immigration of 
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the last twenty years, all these hordes 
of Sicilians and Slavs, out of an environ- 
ment in Europe less steady, into a tur- 
moil less serene, into manufacturing 
plants and drudgery too dirty and unat- 
tractive for those who already were here. 
They were kept underground, and did 
not blossom into pretty flowers. The 
United States decided they were not a 
nice lot. They looked pretty smutty 
when they came up out of the coal 
mines. So the immigration restriction 
law of two years ago was aimed directly 
at them, and it has shut them out. 

At the same time there has been an 
economic wave in Northern and Western 
Europe which has thrown thousands of 
Scandinavians and Englishmen out of 
employment. They are coming here. 
Sut they have not been sufficiently hard- 
pressed at home to accept any old thing 
in the way of work, housing and wages. 
So great American industries, like the 
Steel Corporation. can not hire them in 
hordes, and they are wailing for the 
restitution of the old days when they 
could get all the cheap labor they 
wanted at their own price. 

Of course. this is a labor and capital 
question. It is nothing else all over 
the world. Congress so interprets it. 
The last Congress, in the House, tended 
to be more restrictive than ever. The 
labor influence in the House is strong. 
American labor is enjoying a period of 
prosperity. wages are high and unem- 
ployment is greatly reduced. There is 
little competition from the cheap Slavic 
source that cares not what it eats nor 
where it lives. nor works. 


Restriction—But How Much? 


The Senate on the other hand is for 
less restriction. Chairman Colt of the 
immigration Committee, although pro- 
gressive in his ideas, would not go back 
to the old days of a hit-or-miss admission 
and wide-open doors, but he would let 
down the present bars considerably. 
However, there is some sentiment in the 
Senate for restriction, and the fight in 
the coming session is likely to be not 
between the open-door adherents and 
the restrictionists. but between the three- 
per cent. restrictionists and the two.per 
centers. Or between the high restric- 
tionists and those who would have the 
door selective rather than restrictive. 

The Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration. W. W. Husband, after a full 
experiment with the present restrictive 
law, has made certain recommendations 
for amendments after admitting “that 
the per centum limit law has accomp- 
lished the purpose for which it was ob- 
viously enacted with a degree of success 
which few anticipated.” They are: 

1—Limit the number who may be 
admitted in any month to 10 per cent. 
of the yearly quota, instead of 20 per 
cent., as in the present law. 

2—If possible the number admitted 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Owning Their Own Milk Supply 


Minneapolis Workers and Consumers 


western co-operation is a combina- 

tion of workers and consumers in 
Minneapolis who have organized their 
own co-operative milk-distributing serv- 
ice. Through this concern they are able 
to take for themselves a part of the mar- 
gin which ordinarily represents the dif- 
ference in the price of milk received 
by the farmer and the price paid by the 
consumer. This co-operative milk-dis- 
tributing association has grown very 
rapidly; it has reached such proportions 
that it promises to become one of the 
most remarkable experiments in co-oper- 
ation. It will become so if it is able 
to ride through the storms breaking and 
brewing against it. 

As a rule American consumers are 
apt to complain most frequently and 
loudly and most bitterly when any rise 
occurs in milk prices; for in some in- 
explicable way the average housewife 
confuses the dealer with the farmer and 
holds the resentful thought that the price 
she pays for milk is the price the farm- 
er receives. This fallacy for a time was 
encouraged by some dealers in various 
parts of the country through subtle use 
of the news in relation to changing milk 
prices, which was their method of 
“passing the buck.” A cent a quart rise 
always causes a city-wide flurry and an 
immediate drop in the aggregate quan- 
tity of milk purchased. We have al 
ways a tender condition of the public 
mind in regard to milk. 


A New Idea in Milk 


For that reason when consumers find 
a way to reflect to themselves the exact 
prices the farmer receives, plus the ac- 
tual cost of collecting, processing and 
distributing to themselves the milk, they 
have taken a long forward step in stabil- 
izing milk market conditions. That is 
why the story of the Franklin Co-opera- 
tive Creamery Association of Minneapo- 
lis has a direct appeal to you and to 
me. And that is why also its success 
may point out one way to solve the prob- 
lem of maintaining an adequate, high 
quality milk supply at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. I shall tell you the story of 
“The Franklin” as it was told to me 
when I visited Minneapolis and talked 
with its leaders. 

Three years ago the union milk driv- 
ers and the private milk dealers of Min- 
neapolis had a decided difference of 
opinion. The disagreement was not so 
much over .wage adjustments as over a 


v's latest development in North- 


To Solve a Marketing Problem 


By Charles W. Holman 


proposed reorganization of the drivers’ 
union and the right to organize the tech- 
nical workers -inside the milk plants. It 
resulted in what the dealers called a 





All over the Northwest the co-opera- 
tive movement has spread—Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, northern lowa, the Dakotas. 
Here is the story of one of its forms— 
a co-operative milk-distributing service. 
Mr. Holman is Executive Secretary of 
the National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, in Washington. He has studied 
agricultural co-operation both in Great 
Britain and in the United States. 





“strike” and the drivers termed a “lock- 
out.” The trouble gave birth to the 
idea that some day the union drivers 
and unionized plant workers might have 
a creamery of their own. 

This idea was enthusiastically held 
and promoted by Edward Solem, the 
business agent of the local drivers’ 
union. Solem had studied and digested 
the Rochdale theory of co-operation for 
workers. He decided that the same 
principles could be applied to milk dis- 
tribution. He dreamed the idea and 
talked it. It resulted in a committee 
being formed. This committee tried to 
purchase a milk plant in northeast Min- 
neapolis, but according to the cooper- 
ators “the milk dealers got wise to it, 
took up a collection amongst themselves 
and bought the plant.” A little later 
the strike troubles were settled. But 
Solem and his fellow enthusiasts con- 
tinued to agitate to have their own or- 
ganization. To his fellow workers 
Solem said in substance: 

“Look here. We furnish the tech- 
nical skill which enables the dealers to 
run their plants. About all our bosses 
do is to buy the milk from the farmers 
association as low as they can, supervise 
us and see to it that the books are kept 
straight. They are not super men. They 
are just ordinary chaps with hard com- 
mon sense. Among ourselves we have 
enough ability to do what they are do- 
ing; but we have not the capital. There 
is a way to get the capital. The con- 
sumers will furnish it.” 

To the consumers he was prepared to 
say: “Here is an opportunity to own 
your own milk supply. Why patron- 
ize a middleman when, by investing a 
few hundred dollars. you can get an 
interest on your money and have your 


Unite 


own milk delivered to your own door 
for the exact cost of doing so?” 

Solem’s enthusiasm was infectious. A 
committtee was formed and in October 
of 1919 the Franklin Co-operative 
Creamery Association was organized and 
incorporated under the co-operative law 
of Minnesota. It was decided to build 
a new plant and to locate in the south- 
west section of Minneapolis—a typical! 
laboring men’s community. In this 
neighborhood most of the initial stock 
was sold, but it was not until March 
24 of 1921 that the plant was ready fo: 
occupancy. It was a modern plant i: 
every way. designed to supply milk to 
a maximum of sixty-five wagons. Thi 
plant could pasteurize and bottle milk, 
make butter, cottage cheese and butter 
milk. 

At the first meeting the stockholders 
elected a directorate composed of vet 
eran union drivers. This board union- 
ized the plant one hundred per cent 
It reached over and took away from the 
private dealers the most intelligent and 
experienced drivers; for it is the 
driver who is the business getter in the 
city milk business. It offered these 
drivers a wage scale somewhat higher 
than the private dealers were paying 
them. Likewise it made favorable in- 
ducements to get the most highly skilled 
men in its plant. 


Speedy Growth 

By the first of April eighteen drivers 
were put to work. The ease with which 
the business was built may be illus- 
trated by the case of an old driver, re- 
turning from Sweden to Minneapolis, 
who was taken on. He started out with 
an empty wagon to build his own route. 
In two weeks he was earning at the 
rate of two hundred and fifty dollars 
a month. The average driver in the co- 
operative earns a minimum of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month and his 
earnings increase according to the quan- 
tity of products sold by him. 

Week by week additional wagons were 
put on and before the end of the year 
the plant was running at maximum ca- 
pacity and additional machinery had 
been ordered. By September of 1922 
the plant was supplying eighty-four 
wagons, running over routes closely con- 
centrated and convenient to the plant. 

Meantime, the demand for the Frank- 
lin co-operative milk had spread over 
the city and the Association decided to 
build a larger plant in northern Minne- 
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apolis. This plant was constructed to 
supply 170 wagons. It was opened last 
November and is now well under way. 
Its opening was the occasion of a great 
co-operative demonstration —a_house- 
warming, so to speak. Thousands of 
people attended, there being at that time 
nearly seven thousand stockholders 
participating in the project. Noted 
speakers discussed the fundamentals of 
co-operation. The musical program was 
furnished from the ranks of the em- 
ployees of the Franklin Plant No. 1. 
Early in the life of the association a 
glee club had been formed and an or- 
chestra had been created. Both of these 
musical institutions had practiced regu- 
larly under a trained leader. 


Afraid of the Franklin 


The opening of the north side plant 
was the signal for a milk price-cutting 
war in Minneapolis. It is said that the 
dealers in other cities are preparing to 
back Minneapolis dealers financially in 
order to destroy the co-operative associa- 
tion; for they fear that the success of 
“The Franklin” will result in a rapid 
extension of co-operative milk distribu- 
tion to their own communities. The 
Minneapolis dealers have some reason 
to feel concerned: The co-operative is 
now selling more than one-fourth of all 
the milk consumed in Minneapolis. It 
has become the largest milk distributor 
in that city. It has an authorized capi- 
tal of one million dollars. In last Oc- 
tober more than $600,000 of this had 
been paid in and stock sales were pro- 
gressing at the rate of $25,000 a week. 

The by-laws provide that no single per- 
son may own over $1,000 of the stock. 
It does not matter whether a stockholder 
owns one share or ten, the association 
operates on the one stockholder, one vote 
basis. The by-laws limit the dividend on 
capital to eight per cent. but do not re- 
quire this full dividend to be paid. They 
do require a part of the earnings to be 
set aside for maintenance, depreciation 
and reserve. The balance of the profits 
is distributed on a patronage basis 
among employees and consumers. That 
is to say, if a five per cent. dividend 
were declared on patronage, and during 
the year you had purchased forty dol- 
lars worth of milk and twenty-five dol- 
lars worth of butter, you would get a 
patronage dividend check of $3.75. A 
wage worker drawing $1.500 a year 
would get a wage dividend of seventy- 
five dollars. The by-laws also require 
that a certain percentage of the net earn- 
ings be set aside for educational pur- 
poses. A further provision concerns 
patrons who are not shareholders. It 
permits the patronage dividend to apply 
on the payment of a share of stock and 
in time if the patron does not pay in 
any cash he may own a share in the 
company. 

To save book-keeping expense in the 
matter of patronage dividends, the as- 


sociation sells coupon books to the 
householders or restaurant keepers. 
These books are issued in one-dollar and 
five-dollar denominations and are usu- 
ally sold for cash. At the end of each 
dividend period the consumer turns in 
to the association the covers of the cou- 
pon books, gets a receipt for them and 
later a dividend check. In 1921 the larg- 
est patronage dividend check, for $164, 
was paid to a café proprietor. 

The board of directors are all em- 
ployees—all old-time drivers. They are 
also stockholders. The influence of 
unionism is shown by the creation of a 
special grievance committee, formed to 
consider misconduct of members or ne- 
glect of duty of officers and employees. 
Should any matter of that kind arise it 
would be a sort of trial board, but so far 
nothing has occurred to bring about a 
trial. The plant itself shows the result 
of a good morale. All plant workers 
are in white uniforms. The place is 
sweet smelling and clean. One room 
is set aside for the drivers who congre- 
gate in the middle of the night to go 


out on their routes. This room is 
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gram the details of problems and trou- 
bles of associations are told quite 
frankly to the stockholders and later the 
balance sheet is printed. But each mem- 
ber of the association and each patron 
knows each month, anyway, how much 
business was done and whether a profit 
or a loss was the net result. The asso- 
ciation publishes such facts in a monthly 
journal which is distributed by the driv- 
ers. From this journal we learn, for 
example, that the total turnover of the 
organization for 1922 amounted to $1, 
671.593.63, and a total operating profit 
of $105,431.34. The Board set aside 25 
per cent for the reserve fund; 4 per cent 
on capital invested, and the balance to 
be distribuied back to the patrons as a 
consumers dividend. Roughly, it dis- 
tributed $50,000 to consumers. 

From the beginning these city co-op- 
erators have maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the farmer co-operators. One 
of their first steps was to make arrange- 
ments to purchase all of their milk from 
the Twin City Milk Producers’ Associa- 
To this plan the private dealers 
They pointed out to 


tion. 
raised objections. 


. 


th: 





Between times, these milk drivers of the ‘‘Franklin’’ 
cooperate in making music 


equipped with games and a library. Ad- 
joining it is a lunch-room run for the 
workers on a co-operative basis: the 
exact cost of preparing food is charged 
the men. In another room is a small 
laboratory equipped with the latest ap- 
paratus for testing milk. Everywhere are 
indications of care being taken to put 
out and preserve a good, sweet milk sup- 
ply. 

The association holds an annual meet- 
ing in January of each year. Ten per 
cent. of the shareholders may constitute 
a quorum. It is easy to get out a quo- 
rum because the stockholders live in the 
same city. The annual meeting. like 
the house-warming meeting for plant 
No. 2—is always something of a social 


occasion. It does a lot to keep up the 
spirit. In addition to the general pro- 


the farmers that the co-operative was 
competing with themselves. They asked 
the farmers whether they were going to 
permit the co-operative to destroy the 
business of the private dealers. To this 
the association officers of the producers 
association replied in substance: 

“We are organized to find a market 
for the producers’ milk. We shall never 
discriminate against anybody, but we 
will sell our milk to anyone who is in 
a position to buy it in quantity and to 
pay us a reasonable price.” 

And so the private dealers and the co- 
operative association each pay the same 
price for their milk and cream delivered 
in Minneapolis, but the patron of the 
co-operative, through the patronage divi- 
dend arrangement, gets milk cheaper 

(Continued on page 25) 
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THE Woman Citizen 





Editorially Speaking 





Representing Two Million Women 


UCH a national gathering of women as the Council 
S meeting of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

last week in Atlanta, gains a special importance because 
here are voiced the opinions of the great body of articulate 
women of the nation, on a great variety of public questions. 
The program of the General Federation covers a wide range 
of interests, from the arts and home economics, through the 
entire list of social questions, to international relations. What 
the great mass of women in this country think about these 
things is indicative of the best public opinion concerning 
them. These are the outstanding women of their communi- 
ties—the leaders representing two million of the substantial. 
influential women of every part of the country. Go into 
any town of any size today and the woman’s club is the 
center of every worth-while civic activity. For years these 
women were in a measure inarticulate. They carefully 
avoided controversial issues. Politics and religion were often 
completely barred from the clubs even as matters of discus- 
sion. Gradually the ban has been lifted, and while the Federa- 
tion at the recent meeting outlined a policy of not allowing 
their organization to be used for partisan politics, nearly 
every issue they are interested in today is more or less bound 
up with government, and they themselves are not content 
with discussion, but are increasingly demanding action. In 
no other place and in no other way can one learn authorita- 
tively from the women themselves what they think about 
problems which await public opinion for decision. There- 
fore, the resolutions and expressions of ovinion of this Coun- 
cil meeting are worth careful study as expressing the beliefs 
of the great body of American women. 


Morality for Nations 
M: FRANK VANDERLIP. speaking at the Sweden- 


borgian Convention last week. called himself a “tieo- 
logical illiterate.” But his ideas of international 
relationships are the very core of the best possible theology, 
if that be understood to mean the principles of religion: for 
they reduce to the substitution of love for hate and selfishness. 
His subject was “The Moral Obligations of Nations.” and 
he applied to nations the ethics of personal morality. “The 
infraction of a moral law by a nation.” he said. “is a hundred 
million times more heinous than an infraction by an indi- 
vidual, because instead of a single life being affected the 
lives of a hundred million may be changed.” He referred 
to the moral law against bearing false witness—and its viola- 
lion in organized propaganda in war-time and in prejudices 
against whole races. He spoke of the law against coveting 
our neighbor’s house—“‘but (nationally) what about his 
territory. what about his oil fields and his ports?” 
“We are commanded not to kill. yet we are still organized 
to kill—and the church has blessed the killing.” Not to 
steal-—“yet all the harm done by all the stealing in the world 
in a century has been outdone by the acts of a few govern- 
ments in Europe since the war.” 
Mr. Vanderlip has the courage to believe in a new régime 
evidently he has never heard the “human nature” argu- 
ment. “Historically.” he says, “any nation can find a rea- 
son for committing acts of injustice against another nation. 
The unjust acts of today are excused by the injustices of 
yesterday. For instance. unquestionably an injustice was 
done to Germany by the Allies in imposing on her a repara- 
tion debt which she could not possibly pay. But this in- 
justice was excused by the terrible brutalities and the pri- 


mary causes of the war which. I believe rightly. are laid at 
Germany’s door. Yet paying injustice with injustice does 
not bring justice, but instead a chaos which is a threat to 
civilization. Unless we get away from that sort of 
thing—demanding an eye for an eye—unless we get a better 
spirit in international relationships, civilization is threatened. 
For civilization is the art of living together. When people 
live together in peace, justice and good will, the tree flowers 
and fruits. The trouble with the world today is a 
spiritual thing—a lack of brotherhood. We have army and 
navy academies—schools for instruction in destruction—but 
we have no schools of good will to teach understandings of 
other peoples. It is not ‘bunk,’ it is not impracticable to talk 
about a new era. It is the most practicable thing in the 
world.” 

And the more talk of that sort there is, the sooner the new 
era will come. 


Why Don’t the “Drys” Speak Up? 

N the closing minutes of the legislative session, by onl) 
one vote. the New York State Legislature passed a bill 
repealing the state law for the enforcement of prohibi- 

tion. known as the Mullan-Gage Law. The act does not do 
away with the enforcement of prohibition—that remains 
primarily in the hands of the Federal authorities, but it takes 
away from the state any responsibility for enforcement. 

The bill is now in the hands of the Governor, “Al” Smith. 

awaiting his decision. The “wets” have besieged the Gov- 
ernor begging him to sign the bill—letters, telegrams. per- 
sonal visits and resolutions have been poured in on him, 
hut, according to reports and press accounts—and this is the 
reason for this mention—almost nothing has been heard from 
the “drys.” It is even said that the bulk of messages from 
women are in favor of the Governor’s signing the measure. 
What is the explanation? Certainly women are not indif- 
ferent to the issue of prohibition. They have proved that in 
many ways. Can it be that the reason for their inaction is 
that they think the case is hopeless; that Governor Smith 
is sure to sign the measure anyway, and that protests would 
he futile? But this is a faint-heartedness we should dislike 
to impute to women. Or is the reason for so little being 
heard from the women of the state that they are not yet 
accustomed to being articulate in political matters? 

Whatever the answer in this particular case. the Citizen 

helieves that women need to be aroused to a greater realiza- 
tion of their responsibility for public affairs—that they 
should be convinced of the importance of making themselves 
heard and felt on political issues, and that they should train 
themselves to be articulate in an effective way. If Governor 
Smith should sign the prohibition repeal bill, the women of 
New York State will share the responsibility. 


A Question About Colleges 


OES the average college education furnish so many 
D intellectual helps and ready-made standards of thought 

that it fails to stimulate individual thinking and to 
develop intelligent judgment? 

In a recent number of the Womans Press, Miss Margaret 
Speer. who acted as secretary to Miss Maude Royden during 
the latter's American lecture tour, says that “with rare ex- 
ceptions the audiences that had fewest questions to ask 
Miss Royden were college audiences” and she adds, “Why 
do college graduates find it so difficult to think, not only to 
think hard or to think honestly, but even to think at all? In 
college we have so many ‘helpful aids’ to thought, set prob- 
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lems to be solved, definite questions to be answered and 
reports and topics to be written, that we are made to feel 
like real authorities simply because we have digested other 
people’s opinions on one minute subject.” 

The same question was asked in a letter which came to the 
Citizen recently from a speaker on civic topics. She wrote: 
“Every college club before which I have spoken seems so 
conservative and indifferent. Why is this? With all their 
knowledge they should be the progressive women of the day 
How can they be made in some way to wake up to their civic 
duties ?” 

Is this criticism justified? Is it true that too much is 
poured into the minds of college students and that not 
enough is required of original work that calls for mental 
activity on the part of the student herself? Is it also true 
that women’s colleges are not yet awake to the tremendous 
change that has come to women’s position in the world 
today? That they are not creating interest in live public 
questions? Or are they stimulating discussion and encourag- 
ing a helpful independent judgment on the part of students 
which will help form an intelligent public opinion? These 
questions are serious ones today, when the colleges are 
thronged with young people who are the citizens of tomor- 
row. 

What do Citizen readers think of it? 


School Tests for Citizens 

AN a voter read and write English? Does he know 
‘© something of the history of the United States. and the 

basic facts of its Government? These are the new 
requirements for the right of franchise which the State of 
New York has just enacted into law. A literary qualification 
for voting was adopted last year. but it was left to the elec- 
tion officials to interpret. Now, Americanization. in the best 
sense of the word. will be required before a foreign-born 
man or woman is permitted to vote, and the test will be 
siven not by election officials. but by the public schools. 
‘he examinations will be conducted by the school authorities 
under the regulations of the State Department of Education. 
and certificates of literacy will be issued to those passing the 
examinations. The tests as planned by the educational au- 
thorities are based on studies connected with the duties of 
citizenship. and have the standing of the completed fifth 
orade. 

Many states have educational qualifications for the vote. 
but this is the first time that the public schools have been 
made responsible for the educational tests. The advantages 
are many. During the hurry of an election, election officials 
have not the time—and they are in no way qualified—to 
ascertain the degree of intelligence and literacy possessed 
by voters. The school is not only the logical place for 
preparation for citizenship. but it will be able to arouse a 
far greater interest in Government than has ever existed 
before. The new requirements will give great impetus to the 
best kind of Americanization. The diploma of literacy will 
be a prized possession. 

Now, if a dignified ceremony could be added to the ses- 
sions of the naturalization court, the gift of enfranchisement 
would acquire an entirely new value and meaning. 


The Flexible Tariff Might Help 
HH“ about the flexible tariff provision, which promised 


alleviation of the Fordney-McCumber law? Mr. 

Harding has said that he has no idea of allowing this 
provision to become a dead letter. He has also adjured the 
Tariff Commission not to “throw a monkey wrench into the 
tariff machinery,” in a context which seems to refer to the 
possibility of a recommendation for use of this provision. 
Late in March he declared that if it were shown there is any 
ground for believing that the duty is “even partly respon- 
sible” for the high price of sugar. he would be “ready to 
proclaim a reduction of duty. as provided by law.” The 
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Tariff! Commission did later report that the duty on sugar 
was not responsible for the whole advance in sugar prices; 
but it also admitted that the tariff had been “absorbed” in the 
price. That raises at least a reasonable doubt as to whether 
or not the flexible tariff provision might not apply, and at 
the least a desire for explanations. The American Sugar 
Refining Company’s report for last year furnishes some light 
by crediting the tariff with a fifth of the rise in the price. 

Meantime. too, prices of other commodities are rising. ac- 
cording to Department of Labor statistics. not to mention 
ones own experience. The boycott method of protest is 
direct and feasible, and there may be a much extended use 
of it: but it is also worth considering whether the protest- 
ants ought not to keep up insistent demands for full informa- 
tion about the tariff and ask to be shown why the flexible 
provision shouldn't be tried out on sugar. 


“Seeing Things” 
PSYCHOLOGICAL test recently 
Northwestern University classroom has a_ general 
moral. There was a clash between two students. and 

a shot was fired. one of the men fell and the other ran 
away. The professor asked the class to write out exact 
reports of the incident. Fifty students recorded their im- 
pressions. and all but three said they had seen a revolver, 
some of them claiming to have seen smoke. As a matter 
of fact. the incident had been staged, the shot was fired from 
the rear of the room, out of the students’ sight, and the man 
who was supposed to have fired, aimed a banana. The pro- 
fessor in charge arranged the test after he had taken his 
class to a courtroom where the witness had claimed he could 
describe accurately everything that happened in a burglary 
that had lasted no more than three minutes. 

The moral is offered not only for its obvious values as a 
warning against over-sureness. but also for the sake of a 
hint to the growing tribe of jurywomen—and may that tribe 


carried out in a 


increase. 


“The Wounds of a Friend” 


Q friend of a cause ever truly serves it by defending 
N its mistakes. It’s hard to learn—the temptation to 
protect is so strong, the fear of perversion of the truth 
by enemies seems like a legitimate motive, and anyhow preju- 
dice-in-favor minimizes the mistakes. So it was a fine thing 
the other day that friends of the League of Nations in the 
British Parliament should be uncompromising in their criti- 
cism of the recent Saar decree. Lord Robert Cecil himself 
said that it was “indefensible” and “worthy of militarism 
at its worst,” and that it should be withdrawn at once. 
The decree imposed penalties for certain offenses among 
which was the crime of casting discredit on the Treaty of 
Versailles or the League of Nations. It was passed by a 
majority of the Saar governing commission. consisting of a 
I renchman, a Belgian and a Dane. But for the acts of this 
commission the League. the final authority for the Saar 
region, is responsible. In the Parliament discussion the 
decree was attacked as an infringment on the elementary 
principles of civil and criminal law as recognized in all 
democratic countries. The only defense was offered by the 
Hon. Edward Wood, who presided at the League Council 
meeting in April. He reported that the decree was brought 
before the Council and was not considered illegal. and that 
the chairman of the Saar Commission justified it on the 
ground that it was adopted to meet exceptional circumstances. 
An old argument, often very sincerely offered, and usu- 
ally dangerous to have about. The League of Nations is 
far too strong to require suppression as a weapon in its 
defense. 


66 WOULD like to convince you that, if we do not for- 
give one another in Europe to-day, it is not our hearts 

that refuse, nor is it our judgment: it is our nerves.”—A. 

Maude Royden, in “Women at the World’s Crossroads.” 
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THE Woman CITizey 





What the American Woman Thinks 





A Community Answer 


By Hitpa D. Merriam 


Before our Housework contest started, 
Mrs. Merriam wrote for the CITIZEN an 
editorial about the problems of mothers in 
this day and age. Though it was not en- 
tered in the contest, we are publishing the 
editorial here—ahead of the contest “hon- 
orable mentions” promised in the last issue, 
because it advocates a different solution— 
one only slightly represented in the contest 
papers. Mrs. Merriam, wife of Professor 
Charles E. Merriam of Chicago University, 
is chairman of the Better Films Commit- 
tee of the Illinois Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, 





HE last few years have changed our 
views a great deal and most of us 
realize that something is radically 

wrong in the servant problem. I believe 
the whole situation is fundamentally 
wrong and that we need a revolution. 
This is the day of specialization, and 
we can not expect one girl to be an 
expert cook, laundress, nurse, seam- 
stress and scrubwoman combined, be- 
sides having the virtues of honesty, 
punctuality and cleanliness. That would 
mean the millennium. Our men and 
women in the industrial world are spe- 
cialists. Each one pursues a line of work 
in which he or she is competent. Only 
in our homes have we forgotten that 
times are changing. Of course many will 
hesitate at-any change until forced to 
it, but I believe most of us have been 
forced to think seriously, and realize 
we must do something. 

it is easy enough for the rich to pro- 
vide specialists for their homes, and the 
fact that a girl can go to a fine home 
and specialize in her chosen work makes 
it all the harder for the average person 
to get help, for most of us can not af- 
ford to keep much help at the present 
scale of wages. Since the war, the aver- 
age mother has been a slave to her home, 
for there are no more grandmothers sit- 
ting at the fireside to leave the baby 
with; and no more Lulu Betts to take 
the responsibility. “Those days have 
gone forever,” but the-e are with us 
everywhere young mothers carrying 
their babies down-town when they shop: 
taking them to the movies even late in 
the evening: having no chance of one 
moment of relaxation because they can 
not afford to pay some one to care for 
these babies at home. 

They are wearing themselves out do- 
ing the drudeery of the home. instead of 
having the chance to be real mothers, 
the companion of the husband and chil- 
dren, the creator of an ideal home. The 
race will surely suffer if the mothers are 


worn out, for on them depends the char- 
acter of the citizens of tomorrow, so it 
seems as if this were a community prob- 
lem which we should all solve together 
It is foolish for each mother to be cook- 
ing three meals in each little home every 
day, and caring for her own little ones 
while her neighbor is doing the same. 
We join forces in this work when our 
children are six years old, and then a 
mother has some moments of relaxation. 
We compel a child to attend school at 
six, but we leave empty those first six 
years, the most important years of a 
child’s life. Few mothers realize the 
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possibilities of education and training 
in these first years. The community is 
lax in caring for these first years—the 
most important—and also in caring for 
the recreational hours of the older chil- 
dren. If the community supplied whole- 
some recreational facilities for its young 
people after school hours. the juvenile 
problems would greatly decrease. 

We have realized our needs in my 
home community and are now trying to 
solve it by building a large community 
house. Woodlawn is the section of Chi- 
cago bounded by the University to the 
north and the cemetery to the south and 
the lake to the east, so we are rather 
definitely located. Although it is al- 
most entirely a community of apart- 
ments, a splendid community spirit has 
developed in the last ten years and we 
have, by cooperation, established several 
playgrounds, a branch library which is 
now the largest in the city in circulation, 
a splendid bathing beach and a com- 
munity center. at the Hyde Park High 
School. This meets Friday evenings and 
has an average attendance of a thousand. 

Naturally after these activities we feel 
the need of a community building. Our 
Sixth Ward League of Women Voters 
(the Woodlawn League) sat down to a 
hanquet Washington’s birthday with 
over eight hundred present. We have ac- 
complished these things by working to- 
~ether. When we started to raise money 
for our first playground, we developed 





the scheme of asking delegates from al] 
men’s and women’s organizations to 
meet together, discuss the problem and 
then decide on a course of action. These 
delegates have been meeting for the past 
year in an effort to formulate plans for 
our biggest venture, the building of a 
community house. Perhaps the fact that 
we are a community of apartment dwell. 
ers is the reason that we appreciate the 
need of community effort and coopera- 
tion. While the men are especially in- 
terested in the athletic facilities, the 
women are thinking of the dining-room, 
where we can all dine together and dis- 
cuss our community problems, and the 
nursery, where we can keep Woodlawn’s 
babies under the care of trained nurses 
who can at the same time keep a check 
on their weight and health. 

The community nursery can serve a 
threefold purpose—allow young mothers 
a little relaxation, and give us our only 
chance to know something of our 
younger citizens and their possibilities: 
the girls of the higher grades can use 
it for a laboratory, to learn how to be 
good mothers; and we can reach our 
present mothers who use the nursery and 
give them a compulsory lecture once a 
week on the care and feeding of chil- 
dren. 

We want our own community movies 
to compete with the trash shown in the 
neighborhood, our own dance hall and 
lecture room. We believe that if we 
care properly for our young people on 
whom the future depends, they will not 
seek the unwholesome recreational cen- 
ters. We are learning that youth must 
play—not have its fling. After all our 
ancestors were very short-sighted and 
selfish in their community buildings. 
They built the jails to care for the 
criminals their own neglect made pos. 
sible.: Then they built the church for 
the adults and forgot the child alto- 
gether. What chance could it have un- 
der that system? Young people must 
play while we adults pray; and their 
play can be just as divine as our pray- 
ers. 

This possibility of giving childhood 
the right kind of training is one of the 
big arguments, to my mind, for the com- 
munity house. It can supply opportuni- 
ties that the individual home lacks. The 
problem of recreation ties right into the 
housework problem. Because the house- 
work problem normally involves chil- 
dren, and the question who is to take 
care of the children is a very big factor. 
As we see it here, there is no better way 
te solve that. as well as the cooking and 
cleaning and serving problem, than com- 
munity effort. 
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Our Nonpartisan Duty 
By RutH Morcan 


Third Vice President, National League of 
Women Voters, and Chairman of Com- 
mittee on International Cooperation 
to Prevent War. 


at all aware how the Constitution 
of the United States condemns its 
citizens, either to be without any con- 
structive or continuous foreign policy, 
or to secure that policy by nonpartisan 
action. No treaty or foreign obliga- 
tion may be entered into by the Govern- 
ment unless confirmed by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. The most optimistic 
partisan hardly expects that two-thirds 
of the Senate will he composed of men 
of one party. It. therefore. is obvious 
that while a minority may by a succes- 
sion of refusals insure a negative for- 
eign policy, a constructive measure re- 
quiring two-thirds support in the Sen- 
ate will have to secure the votes of sen- 
ators of both parties for its ratification. 
And what is that in the last analysis 
but nonpartisan action in the field of 
foreign affairs? 
Before we plunge into the heat and 
struggle of a presidential campaign, 
see —_ 


I WONDER whether most of us are 





every citizen, man and woman, should 
face this fact. And if we are not pre- 
pared to amend our Constitution so as 
to permit a majority in the Senate to 
act on treaties and other foreign com- 
mitments, we must accept the simple 
duty of rising above our party interests 
and prejudices when these matters are 
in question. We must make our own 
influence on our representatives count 
in a nonpartisan way. 

It is a situation and not a theory 
which confronts us. and sooner or later 
we shall have to face the responsibility 
of decision. 

The League of Women Voters in this 
field can surely justify the necessity for 
non-partisan education and delibera- 
tion. so long as the Constitution of the 
United States remains unchanged in its 
relation to foreign affairs. And non- 
partisan, we should remember, does not 
mean. as we usually think, a negative 
atmosphere in which facts may be pre- 
sented and conclusions reached by 
minds acting in concert, without the 
pressure of special advocacy, so inevit- 


able in a group of political workers. 
As a matter of fact, “all partisan” is a 
title which more truly describes the 
League of Women Voters than the word 
“nonpartisan.” The ability to get to- 
gether on a constructive plan of action 
which was shown by the League at its 
convention in Des Moines. is something 
far more important than “nonpartisan” 
education and deliberation can possibly 
suggest. Almost every woman there was 
an active member of one or other of the 
political parties. and yet the efforts to 
lay aside party prejudices, at least tem- 
porarily, in order to learn together what 
was best for the common good, resulted 
in the “clear ideas in the minds of en- 
ergetic men and women of good will” 
suggested by the League as its motto for 
1923. 
. . 9 
‘Licensing’ Is Doomed 
By Nancy M. SCHOONMAKER 


recently made 
study the 


Lecturer and writer who 
an extensive trip in Europe to 
condition of women. 


AR too little. it seems to me, has 
K been made by American women 

and by the press of what the 
League of Nations has accomplished in 
its fight against the traffic in women and 
children. Particularly does the action 
taken by the Third Assembly call for 
our heartiest approval. 

As may be remembered, the article 
of the Covenant which empowers the 
League to take action on this matter was 
during the 1920 campaign either ignor- 
antly or maliciously distorted to read 
supervision of the traffic instead of su- 
pervision of the agreements in regard 
to the traffic in women and children 
Women were urged to vote against the 
League for this reason, and no doubt 
thousands of them did so. 

It would have been within the power 
of any of us at that time to discover what 
were these agreements which the League 
had undertaken to supervise. A _ half 
hour’s search would have shown us what 
have been called the Conventions of 
1904 and 1910—those agreements which 
came out of international conferences 
called by the French Government, the 
first step toward regulating. restricting 
and eventually abolishing this interna- 
tional buying and selling of human be- 
ings for immoral purposes. 

Following the creation by the League 
of its Committee on the Traffic in Wom- 
en and Children, at the Second Assem- 
bly, the matter came up for long and 
searching discussion. But when the 
Convention which the Committee recom- 
mended was brought to vote. although 
Dame Rachel Crowdy. head of the So- 
cial Section, Mlle. Henri Forchammer 
of Denmark. perhaps the world’s great- 
est authority on this subject. Dr. Bon- 
nevie, alternate from Norway, and Mrs. 
Wicksell. alternate from Sweden, all 
threw the weight of their influence into 
the effort to get a unanimous vote from 
the Assembly, twenty-one out of the 
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fifty nations absented themselves or ab- 
stained from voting, thus declining to 
take the forward step. 

But the next year. at the Third As- 
sembly, in 1922, the Committee reported 
a still stronger Convention, and again 
sought a unanimous vote. And this 
time. only one of the fifty-two nations 
represented, Spain, declined to vote. 
Thus the measure was carried by the 
vote of fifty-one nations. 

This measure was aimed at the very 
heart of the traffic. It has been well 
known for years that no-single practice 
contributes so largely to the continua- 
tion and growth of the business as does 
the system of state licensing of houses 








of prostitution which still obtains in 
some, not all. of the European coun- 
tries. 
erable victims of the trade. willing and 
unwilling. have been shipped up and 
down over the face of Europe, from 
one country to another, carrying dis- 
ease. corruption. degradation and worse 
in their wake, to serve in brothels that 
were recognized and licensed by the vari- 
governments. Governments have 
held to this system because of the rev- 
enue it brought into the state and be- 
cause of the wornout, mistaken theory 
that thus good women were protected. 

This is the policy and conviction that 
the League seeks to change. 

The Convention that the League en- 
dorsed this year provides that, pending 
the abolition of this licensing system 
no foreign woman shall be allowed to 
practice her trade in a licensed house. 
The trade in foreign women will thus 
become illicit, less profitable, and, as 
a consequence, less likely to be carried 
on. 

It cannot but be a matter of sincere 
regret to American women that our 
Government had no part in putting 
through such a measure. We may get 
some consolation, however. from the 
fact that the Secretary of State of the 
present administration has notified the 
League that. although the conflict be- 
tween federal and state authority pre- 
vented our signing this Convention, the 
measure has our most profound moral 
sympathy and support. 

Because it was deemed so important 
that the necessary steps for the final 
adoption of this draft convention of the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Finance to the Front in Des Moines 


LL of us who were so fortunate as to get to Des Moines 

must have realized by the close of convention week 
that a miracle had happened; that however absorbing other 
questions might be, the question of finance had come into 
its own, and by common consent had spread and expanded 
itself all over the convention program. This change of 
emphasis means three things for the League’ of Women 
Voters. It means, first, that we are many steps nearer an 
assured income than we ever were before; second, that we 
have made the discovery that finance may be a fine art 
and a fascinating one, and, third, that the League of Women 
Voters, national, state and local, is one organism and that 
we who work to sustain it must co-ordinate as the nervous 
system of a sound body is co-ordinated. 

How was this accomplished? To begin at the beginning: 
when the last convention authorized the formation of a 
finance secretary, an office, a real status among the divisions 
of the National League work—this seemed to open up daz- 
zling possibilities to the eyes of a new treasurer. Plans 
were mapped out, the finance expert secured, in the person 
of Miss M. Louise Griffith, and the convention of 1923 fixed 
the date for accomplishment. 

The year’s work was an illuminating, encouraging. so- 
bering, but above all, interesting experience! In face of 
the stubborn facts of League finance, the $8,000 apppropria- 
tion did not look quite so large at the close of the year. 
but on the other hand, the possibility of getting money from 
the public for the League of Women Voters looked larger. 
The treasurer and Miss Griffith arrived in Des Moines burst- 
ing with ideas as the result of a year’s mistakes and suc- 
cesses. They intended to get finance to the front and keep 
ii there, to blow its trumpet loud and long, and. above all, 
they were determined to win the delegates to a great idea— 
the idea that the states and the National League must put 
on a campaign together. They weren’t quite sure how the 
program-makers of the National Board would meet this 
somewhat bumptious attitude, but their anxiety did not 
last long. Generous provision was made for finance in the 
program, and every inch given us, we turned into an ell! 
Then came the question as to how the delegates would 
feel. Would they turn and flee at the very name of money- 
raising? Would the thought of a campaign appall them? 
Would they see finance as a joint national and state affair? 
In the light of the outcome, these alarms seem foolish now, 
but they were very real before the convention. 

The crux of it all in the minds of the finance department 


was the joint campaign for $200,000 to be raised in $100 
units and divided equally between the National League and 
State Leagues. If that won, anything seemed possible. The 
plan was submitted first to the pre-convention Board meet- 
ing. Searching discussion, and great perturbation on the 
part of the treasurer and the assistant treasurer! If this 
plan wasn’t taken, how could a substitute be prepared so 
late in the day? But it was adopted and the first bridge 
was crossed. Next came the pre-convention meeting of the 
Executive Council with all the state presidents to convince; 
but again our fears were unnecessary. They stood up to the 
campaign idea gallantly, and there remained only the con- 
vention itself to carry. How finely the delegates rose to 
the situation all who were there can testify. Members of 
the National Board were enthusiastic over the outcome and 
profoundly reassured as to the soundness of our organiza- 
tion. It gradually dawned on us that the dreaded question 
of finance, far from dividing and discouraging, was proving 
the common bond that made the whole League kin! In other 
words, that the National League and state Leagues had found, 
as never before. their mutual dependence. 

Of course the pledging, which came on the morning of 
Friday the 13th, fell naturally into hundred-dollar units. 
Kach state delegation was ambitious to get a head start on 
the campaign. The session was moving ahead well but 
not spectacularly; individuals were pledging toward their 
state quotas: delegations were getting their heads together 
and deciding what they could safely assume, when Iowa 
decided that something was needed to wake up the conven- 
tion and give us a sensation. Mrs. Tomlinson, the president. 
got her delegates together in the lobby, and in a few min- 
utes came to the platform and announced that Iowa not only 
assumed its campaign quota of forty-four gifts of $100 each, 
but that they here and now underwrote the whole forty-four. 
As she waved the blue pledge-cards the Iowa delegation in 
the back of the hall started the lowa “Corn Song” and many 
of us were taken back to the days of the war drives, or 
further still. to some memorable suffrage rally of the past. 

On the whole, however, the dominant note of the conven- 
lion was serious determination rather than fervor, and this 
was well, for the League of Women Voters has entered the 
phase of intensive work, when each year must see programs 
completed, organization solidified and permanent machinery 
developed. For this reason the results of the finance ses- 
sion are cause for deep satisfaction. That National League 
and state Leagues together are really putting to the test 
a possibly permanent method of financing the League—a 
method capable of indefinite development and expansion— 
is much more hopeful for the future than if two or three 
fairy godmothers had come forward and put up enough 
money to carry us through the year. 

One of the delightful discoveries we made this year was 
that the delegates wanted to talk over financial problems 
and experiences together. The finance dinner was crowded 
and just as we were getting into the realities of state and 
local situations, our time was up and we had to move on 
to the mass meeting. But another year, by hook or by crook, 
we are going to manage a finance dinner with a free evening 
to follow and we are going to have a s-enographer take 
down all the inspiring ideas that are developed, for the bene- 
fit of Leagues back home. 

One of the pleasantest things that we heard said at the 
close of the convention was that money no longer seemed 
a disagreeable subject, that the finance workers who were 
there felt a new and intoxicating sensation of popularity. 
that budgets began to look possible. This change of atmos- 
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phere was in itself an achievement of the convention. Let 


us make it th: achievement of the coming year. 

Now the cainpaign for $200,000 is on. The majority of 
states are putSng it through in May and June and a few, 
for local reasétis, are waiting until fall. If it should succeed 
only fifty per cent., it would be worth while as an experi- 
ment. and the states would have cleared considerable money 
for themselves; but we are not going to consider anything 
but a one hundred per cent. success, because the League 
of Women Voters has a service of one hundred per cent. im- 
portance to perform for this country, and we have a way of 
not failing in the things we undertake. We are referred 
io in important circles in Washington as the persistent or- 
ganization which “gets: what it wants.” We want now two 
thousand people in the United States to give us $100 each. 
We are going to get them.—KATHERINE LUDINGTON. 


The Measures State Leagues Worked For 
HE decision of the Des Moines convention was that in 
hecoming second. instead of third vice-president, Mrs. 
Solon Jacobs should continue as head of the Department 
of State Legislation and Law Enforcement, a position in 
which she has achieved signal success. Her work during 
the past year has been that of special representative to the 
states when help with legislative programs was desired, and 
adviser, passing on to one state the successful plans of an- 
other. 

Mrs. Jacobs’ digest of state legislative programs as pre 
sented to the convention, shows that the measure most fre- 
quently incorporated is acceptance of the Sheppard-Towne: 
Act. thirty states having placed it on their “active” list 
(California, by the way, and New York are the latest states 
lo secure acceptance, making a glorious thirty-nine in all) 
Twenty states included other child welfare measures, such 
as the creation of children’s code commissions (three states) : 
mothers aid (five states); child labor reforms (four states) : 
juvenile courts and courts of domestic relations. and gen- 
eral support of many bills desired by state child welfare 
bureaus. Twelve programs stressed educational needs. Jury 
service was asked for in twelve of the twenty-six states in 
which women are not eligible. Co-guardianship was an 
item in the program of six states. while in several eligibility 
for office was included. 

A dozen programs asked for limitation of 
women’s work, prohibition of night work, and the minimum 
wage. Social hygiene measures. such as the requiring of 
health certificates before marriage. raising the age of consent. 
and vice repression, appeared in eleven. Prohibition en- 
forcement. the appointment of women to various boards, and 
the “50-50-"bill. were worked for by six states. Sixteen 
programs dealt with principles of efficiency in government. 
retention of the direct primary heading the list, which con- 
tains Pennsylvania’s call for a constitutional convention. 
Nebraska's elimination of the party circle, New Jersey’s city- 
manager plan, and North Dakota’s prohibition of the sepa- 
ration of men’s and women’s ballots. Co-operative work 
for bills embodying these principles was done by state or- 
ganizations combined in legislative committees. or councils. 
each member-group giving special attention to its own pro- 
gram and sometimes actively supporting the programs of 
the others. 

Mrs. Jacobs made special mention of the work of various 
Leagues in defeating undesirable legislation. Indiana de- 
feated eight bills weakening the school system. Vermont. 
three aimed at the primary, Pennsylvania, one to excuse 
women from jury duty. Wisconsin, one to repeal the County 
Nurse Law, and Minnesota, the always objectionable 
“blanket” bill and the exemption of women from jury duty 
in certain cases. 

“While our success as an organization can not and should 
not be measured by the number of laws secured, nor by 
any other visible results. it is encouraging to realize that 
even if this were the gage we have set a high standard,” 
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Mrs. Jacobs said. “We hope at the end of this year to be 
able to record a very large number of good laws passed 
and bad ones defeated.” 

Legislative reports, she added, were incomplete at the 
time she prepared her summary of work done. and till all 
legislatures had adjourned, she was “too seasoned” to 
prophesy what they might or might not do. The opinion 
of those who heard it is that if Mrs. Jacobs had said she 
was “mighty proud” of the work of her department. nobody 
on earth would have failed to agree that she had every reason 


so to be. 


The Woman Juror in Action 
FTER two weeks of jury service in criminal and civil 
A cases. Miss Belle Sherwin believes that courts should 
make more use of women jurors. Women are eager to serve 
genuinely interested and deeply attentive to the cases to 
which they are assigned. as fair as the average man juror 
in their decisions, and patient during the often trying times 

when the jury is making its decision. she finds. — 

“Women can usually arrange their home responsibilities 
so that they may be away during court hours.” Miss Sherwin 
adds as another reason why women should be called on, 
“whereas men who are the wage-earners of the family and 
more frequently employed by others. find this more difficult. 
For example. one of the women now serving gets up at five in 
the morning. gets her husband off to work by seven, sends 
two children to school by eight. and takes the third child 
io a neighbors house before starting for her day in the 
court-room. Since women can so manage their responsibili- 
lies. it is possible to get jurors of intelligence and under- 
standing from among them instead of following the old 
custom of calling in unoccupied men and habitual jurors 
to fill out the required number. 

“Women are no more swayed by their emotions than men 
are. In fact. I have known cases in which women of more 
than the average intelligence were not accepted by attorneys 
presumably because they would not be swayed by their 
emotions.” . , 

During her first three days, Miss Sherwin herself was 
dismissed from two juries when the lawyers exercised their 
privilege of peremptory challenge. No reason was given 
for her discharge in spite of the fact that she knew nothing 
about either case and that her interests were not in the 
slightest degree involved in it. In many another case women 
who would have judged the evidence on its merits were 
dismissed. 

Miss Sherwin feels that motives of “delicacy” should 
never be allowed to debar women from serving on juries 
If a woman is involved in such a case. she will gain con- 
fidence from the fact that other women are sitting in the 
jury-box. If evil conditions exist in the community, women 
should know them and should work for their removal. 

“You can not help a situation by turning your back on 
it because it is unpleasant,” Miss Sherwin says. “As long 
as men and women live together in this world they must 
work together to make it what they wish it to be.” 

The court wherein Miss Sherwin gained her jury experi- 
ence is housed in a dingy. crowded building adjoining an 
old condemned jail. One room on the third floor is used 
as a rest room for women jurors. Here, in the shadow 
of the jail. women sit sewing or chatting while they wait 
for their cases to be called. A woman bailiff takes charge 
by day and in case the jury is held over night, is in charge 
of the sleeping quarters of the women. Confusion and un- 
pleasantness are avoided. Miss Sherwin has emerged from 
her jury service filled with hope for the better understand- 
ing of the court system by the public since the acceptance 
of women as jurors. 

“T found that wherever groups of women in the jury room 
were engaged in conversation, they were uniformly serious 
in their discussion as to how the jury system could best 


operate in court cases. Instead of trying to evade jury 
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service, these women are accepting it and trying to work 
out the problems with which they came in contact.” 

The most useful juror, Miss Sherwin thinks, is the one 
who has a wide range of experience, a habit of relating 
causes to effects, and an ability to balance facts. In criminal 
cases, when the penalty is death, imprisonment, or fine, or 
in civil cases, in which the penalty is damages, jurors should 
not only be intelligent, but able, moreover, to view the facts 
with proper perspective. Miss Sherwin’s firm belief is that, 
taking one thing with another, and in spite of many mistakes 
of detail, juries do have common sense in judging the facts 
of the case. 


How South Dakota Does It 


One of the most interesting sessions of the Des Moines con- 
vention was devoted to a discussion of the local league and 
Mrs. L. L. Leavitt, past president of the Minnehaha League 
(Sioux Falls, South Dakota) and chairman of the department 
of efficiency in government of the state league, was among the 
women asked to talk of the town league and how it can translate 
the league program into local league activities. Because of a 
disastrous fire in her home, Mrs. Leavitt was unable to attend 
the convention and the paper she sent did not arrive in time to 
be read to the session. The editor is glad to be able to present 
it here: 

E can translate the ideals of the National League into 

the activities of the town and county leagues by ef- 
fective organization, systematic study, impartial discussion, 
and distinctive publicity. Judging by personal experience 
in suffrage campaigns and in League work since the League 
of Women Voters came into existence, I can highly recom- 
mend the following plan of organization which emphasizes 
the great advantage of the voting precinct auxiliary. 

The object of this plan is to effect as many active auxil- 
iaries as there are voting precincts in the town or county. 
Each auxiliary is to be in charge of a chairman, vice-chair- 
man, and secretary. All auxiliaries are to hold monthly 
meetings at the same specified time, and to follow the same 
course of study. The general monthly meetings of the organi- 
zation are to be held the week after the precinct meetings. 
at which time each auxiliary chairman report on attendance. 
membership, and general interest at preceding auxiliary 
meetings. The school buildings provide popular precinct 
meeting-places as teachers are interested and will gladly ar- 
range special program features by the children. 

The Minnehaha League, formerly known as the Minne- 
haha Franchise League, has followed this plan of organiza- 
tion most successfully and has found that it creates general 
interest, enthusiasm, co-operation, and a spirit of competition 
and rivalry which is the greatest incentive to success. The 
citizenship course of study arranged by the National League 
was completed by the Minnehaha League last year. Ques- 
tions on these lessons were given advance publication in the 
Sioux Falls daily newspapers so that all women might have 
the benefit of the popular course in advanced citizenship and 
be encouraged to attend the precinct meetings. The study 
course has attracted wide attention. Many organizations of 
the surrounding county and the state have written, expressing 
a desire to follow our plan and to secure the National 
League study course. 

The third essential of a successful League program is im- 
partial discussion of all public questions. The Minnehaha 
League has always made these discussions the principal fea- 
tures of the general meetings and it has achieved the reputa- 
tion of being absolutely fair and impartial to all candidates 
and to all political parties. The subjects given consideration 
at the general meetings are controversial, of popular interest. 
and those which are at the time engaging the public. Candi- 
dates of all political parties have been given opportunities 
before elections to express themselves on these questions and 
particularly upon the proposed legislation which has re- 
ceived the endorsement and support of the League. Later 
the successful candidates have been invited to report what 
has been accomplished. 

Programs of the precinct and general meetings are sup- 
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plemented by reports of standing committees which corre. 
spond to the national and state committees. 

Publicity is one of the most important factors in the 
translation of the League program. It must be interesting, 
distinctive, and continuous if we would educate the public 
to become familiar with the ideals of the League and appre- 
ciate its possibilities. 

The opportunities which the Minnehaha League has af. 
forded to study citizenship and to hear important discussion 
of each public question at the most opportune time appeals 
to women who are prepared to determine their own con- 
victions in preference to accepting the wisdom of others 
This program of education teaches self-reliance, citizenship, 
the duty of being impartially informed on all public ques- 
tions and actively interested in the discharge of all public 
obligations. In the words of Mrs. Park’s pledge, “It teaches 
citizens to respect the rights of others to uphold convictions 
which differ from their own, and to regard their citizenship 
as a sacred trust.” 


Your League Needs These 


HE League’s most famous device for rousing housewives 

to the tremendous need for their active participation in 
local politics is now at the disposal of any League, state. 
county, or local, which cares to ask for it. The “it” in 
question is a display card 27x44 inches, with a cut-out fore- 
ground and a separated background of bristol board, and 
is ideal for show-window, booth, or general meeting use 
The vigorously drawn picture shows a home at one side 
of the street and a city hall across the way, with all the 
officials—food and health and milk inspectors, garbage col 
lectors, policemen, firemen, teachers, and the whose 
duties most vitally concern the health, happiness, and well 
being of the family, streaming across from hall to house 
from their headquarters to the voter who has power to 
choose them, in fact. 

The color scheme of the picture is blue and buff with a 
striking yellow background and a touch of green in a tree 
so that it can be seen from a considerable distance and 
catches the eye immediately. At the top of the card is 
lettered boldly in black, “Madam, who keeps your house? 
The City Hall.” The National League is distributing this 
stirring placard free but has a very limited supply left. 
Leagues which wish to add heavy artillery to their mem- 
bership campaign are advised to send their requests for it 
to Washington headquarters immediately. Cost of carriage 
is the only charge involved. 

Indispensable to every League woman is the new pamphlet 
of the Committee on International Co-operation to Prevent 
War. It is a small three-ply folder giving in twelve brief 
paragraphs a definition of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, with its methods, functions, and personnel, 
its relations to the old Permanent Court of Arbitration. its 
relation to the League of Nations, the common objections 
raised to it, the special objections from an American view- 
point, and Secretary Hughes’ proposals to obviate them. the 
relation of the court to the movement to outlaw war, and an 
exposition of the traditional attitude of the United States 
government toward such a court. As a primer with which 
the study of international co-operation may be begun, the 
little folder is the satisfying reply to a demand which is 
beginning to be insistent. 

Exactly a fortnight after the fourth annual 
adjourned, the plan of work and program adopted thereat was 
in print and ready for distribution. This meant quick work 
and hard work on the part of the committee on publications, 
of which Miss Belle Sherwin is chairman. and is a matter 
for congratulation to the League in general. for the sooner 
items in the program can be translated into actual under- 
takings. the sooner the League goal will be reached. The 
plan of work and program includes copies of the resolutions 
adopted at Des Moines. The booklet is free to state Leagues 
which do not require more than one hundred copies. Copies 
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in excess of that number will be charged for at five cents 
each. 


State Laws Still Valid 


ISS GLADYS HARRISON, executive secretary of the 

Minnesota League, sends an opinion from F. A. Dux- 
bury, chairman of the Industrial Commission of Minnesota, 
the body charged with the administration of the state’s mini- 
mum wage law, which clears up a misapprehension many 
persons have been laboring under, in regard to the effect of 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
holding the District of Columbia Minimum Wage Law, 
passed by Congress, unconstitutional. 

“The law involved in the decision was limited to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in which the city of Washington is situated 
and has no application to any state,’ Mr. Duxbury says. 
“The Minimum Wage Law in this state was passed by the 
state legislature and has been held valid by our supreme 
court. The power of a state legislature to pass minimum 
wage laws has been sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the recent decision in no way affects that 
holding. The impression which seems to prevail that the 
invalidity of the law passed by Congress affects similar 
laws in the states is wholly unwarranted. The duty of em- 
ployers to pay the minimum wage as required by the Mini- 
mum Wage Law of this state has not been affected in any 
way by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and it is hoped that no misapprehensions in regard 
to this duty will arise from the publicity which has been 
given to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States with reference to the law passed by Congress for the 
District of Columbia.” 


Leagues and League Work 

HE three-day session of the Wisconsin League’s third 

annual convention began on April 24 at Milwaukee, 
with Mrs. W. Z. Stuart, League president, in the chair. Her 
official address was a stirring appeal in which she called on 
the League to bend every energy to the end of bringing wom- 
en to the polls, prepared to vote intelligently. Mrs. William 
G. Hibbard, regional director, discussed international rela- 
tions, Mrs. Ben Hooper talked on peace, James Alton James 
on American ideals, and Mrs. John Paul Goode, of Chicago, 
took as her subject, “The Near End of Politics.” One of 
the most interesting addresses of the convention was made by 
Miss Emily Kneubuhl, of the Minnesota League, and Mrs. 
Winfield Smith’s speech on organization and its essentials 
could not have been bettered. The League endorsed the 
National League’s plan for the Department of International 
Co-operation to Prevent War and announces as a summer 
“attraction” at Madison, its first citizenship school, which 
will be held in the state capitol July 18-20 in co-operation 
with the extension division of the state university. 


HE Georgia Children’s Code Commission, created by an 
act of the 1922 legislature, is to study all Georgia laws 
which “in any way affect child life,” to study welfare condi- 
tions in the state, to consult authorities in and out of the 
state and to draft better laws to safeguard childhood. The 
ten members of the commission, who are to be appointed by 
the governor for a term of five years, are to be selected in 
a way which would have astonished ;our mothers. One 
member must be a judge of the superior court, one a member 
of the House of Representatives, one a state senator, and the 
other six, members or representatives respectively of the state 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the state Council of Special 
Agencies, the state Board of Health, the state Board of Public 
Welfare, the state Federation of Labor, the state Department 
of Education, and the Georgia League of Women Voters. 


HE slogan of the fourth annual convention of the Indiana 
League, May 1-3, was “Know your own county,” an es- 
pecially suitable bit of advice in a state in which there will 
be no legislative session during the coming year. Em- 
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phasis was placed on the work of county Leagues and ample 
opportunity given for free interchange of ideas on local 
League work. Mrs. William G. Hibbard, director of the 
fourth region for the National League. attended the conven- 
tion and Miss Ruth Morgan, chhairman of the committee on 
International Co-operation t oPrevent War, was speaker at 
the mass meeting which has come to be as much a permanent 
feature of state conventions as it is of conventions of the 


National League. 


MEDFORD (Massachusetts) woman tells that a few 
days after the April meeting of the town League, she 
heard her cook discussing with the cook next door something 
that happened at that meeting. The city clerk, Charles A. 
Winslow, had given a talk on registration, in the course of 
which he announced that in the last city election 84 per cent. 
of the registered vote came out, the largest vote the city 
has ever known. This was the news Cook A told to Cook B, 
who evidently does not read the papers. 
“That was the vote, no less,” said Cook A, “and the men 
do be blaming it on them League women.” 


T is likely that hereafter states claiming the first organized 

college League of Women Voters will be as many as the 
cities which claimed Homer as native son, and data on dates 
of organization should be put on record. Whatever college 
League was first in the field. it is believed that so far Coe 
College at Cedar Rapids. Iowa, has the largest college 
League. Its members number 125, and it is organized after 
a plan which gives one chairman from each class as a mem- 
ker of the executive council. The Coe League has four 
working committees: women in industry, child welfare. so- 
cial hygiene, and American citizenship. 


HE Lakewood (Ohio) League called upon Senator Maud 

C. Waitt to redeem a promise she had made the League 
and she did so in an entertaining talk on the Ohio Senate 
from a woman’s point of view, at a League luncheon in April. 
The promise to tell about things after the session ended was 
given soon after her election, it is said. and League members 
felt that after they had formed no less than thirty-one classes 
for the study of state and national questions, they were pre- 
pared to hear intelligently all the pioneer woman senator 
liad to tell. 


education which the United League of Rhode Island 
held at Brown University, April 3-5. and Rhode Island wom- 
en feel more than satisfied with the League’s first venture of 
the kind. Teachers from the Brown University faculty. from 
Mt. Holyoke, from Clark University, from the Rhode Island 
College of Education. and from Wellesley College were the 
lecturers, with Mr. Everett Colby and other distinguished 
laymen to round out a program that was as interesting as it 


was helpful. 


| pees but praise is heard of the school for political 


WARD League in a large Pennsylvania city has gone 

straight to the root of things in answering somebody's 
question, “Why should women be interested in politics?” 
The ward League’s reply is: Coal that is not coal but dirt; 
queer tasting water; stentorian-lunged garbage collectors: 
lack of public markets; carfare that is too high; the fact that 
“women are adapted to politics just as they are to business.” 
and “so they can teach their children to root out the evil 
in politics.” 


RS. BEN HOOPER. of Oshkosh (Wisconsin), former 
M president of the Wisconsin League, is offering prizes 
for the best essays on “What is the Best Means to Prevent 
War?” and all essayists are to be pupils in the high schools 
of the state. The first prize is $25, the second $15, and the 
third $10. Essays are to be about a thousand words long and 
it is expected that the contest will close May 20. 
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Famous Women at Rome 

S this is written, the Ninth Congress 
A of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance is about to open in 
Rome. At the session set for Monday 
morning, May 14th, the Mayor of Rome 
and Premier Mussolini will receive the 
Congress, and Mrs. Catt will deliver 
her President’s address (part of which 
we hope to have in time for publica- 
tion in the next number.) 

Meantime lists of the women who will 
be present have just been received from 
the I. W. S. A. News Service: Thirty- 
six countries had already appointed rep- 
resentatives, and others were expected. 
All the Dominions and several of the 
British Colonies will be represented. 
Contingents will come from the two un- 
enfranchised dominions of South Africa 
and Newfoundland—from the latter for 
the first time. The British delegation 
will be led by Mrs. Henry Fawcett and 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone. 

Mlle. Tseng and Mme. Chu will rep- 
resent China, while four women will 
come from Egypt to show that in their 
country too a new era for womanhood 
has dawned. 

Central Europe, in spite of economic 
difficulties. is to be well represented. 
Germany, in addition to a striking com- 
pany of women prominent in many 
lines, sends a direct representative from 
its Government, Dr. Gertrud Baiimer. 
Member of the Reichstag and an off- 
cial of the Ministry of the Interior, and 
a sister M. P., Frau Schreiber-Krieger. 
who is a member of the Alliance Board. 
will also be present. The Governments 
of Czecho-Slovakia, Greece and Esthonia 
have each appointed a Government dele- 
gate. Poland is represented by a 
woman Member of the Diet, who is. 
however, a Ukrainian. Austria, Hun- 
gary and the Balkan States are all at- 
tending. Denmark is sending, among 
others, Fru Elna Munch. a Member 
of the Folketing since 1918. Norway 
may be claiming to send the “Mother 
of the Congress,” the veteran Fru Qvam 
for many years the leader of the wom- 
en's society there. Sweden sends a 
Government delegate and also Anna 
Wicksell. the well-known member of 
the Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations. Finland contributes the 
very first woman to enter a Parliament 
(1913). Miss Annie Furuhjelm. 

From Holland comes Dr. Aletta 
Jacobs. the pioneer woman doctor of 
her country, and Switzerland boasts the 
largest number of visitors coming from 
any one country. France. in addition 
to the Vice President of the Alliance. 
Mme. de Witt Schlumberger. is send- 
ing a brilliant company of women. 


many of whom are members of the 
French bar. Spain, Portugal and Uru- 
guay will be represented, and the Gov- 
ernment of Italy has shown its sense 
of the significance of the Congress by 
appointing Professor Regina Terruzzi 
its oficial representative. 


Unconquered 
HE University of Wyoming has car- 
ried the colors in every intercol- 
legiate debate held this year—thirteen 
in all. The teams were made up of 
eight women and nine men. The sub- 
jects were varied, some being, “Re- 
solved, that organized labor should en- 
ter politics,” “that a parliamentary form 
of government should be adopted by the 
United States; and “that the allied 
war debt be cancelled.” In two in- 
stances a team of young Wyoming wom- 
en debated against a team of young 
men. Students from Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Utah, California, Colorado, and 
Nevada stood up against Wyoming. 
The outcome of this success is a chal- 
lenge to Bates College—the collegiate 
debating champions of the United States. 


A Protest 

ISS A. MAUDE ROYDEN, the 

English preacher. recently  re- 
turned to England from her American 
lecture tour, has come out against the 
marriage service in the Church of Eng- 
land. She is opposed to the bride- 
groom’s “with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow” (considering what the law 
lets him do), to the wife’s promise to 
obey, and to the ceremony of “giving 
the bride away.” 


Americans for America 

HE Opera in Our Language Foun- 

dation and the David Bispham 
Memorial Fund have combined efforts 
to foster American opera, and are hold- 
ing a campaign of “Chamber Opera.” 
where English only is sung. in Chicago. 
In this work they have the endorsement 
of the League of American Penwomen, 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Affiliated (men’s) Clubs 
of Chicago. 


A Late Triumph 

N contrast with the youth of Marsue 

Burrows. whose miniatures have been 
accepted in the Paris Salon. as reported 
in the last Citizen. is Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 
seventy-one. an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. Mrs. Barnett’s life has been 
devoted to social work. and though she 
has sketched in water colors. it was only 
during this year that she began paint- 


ing in oils. It took her only two months. 
reports say, to reach the goal to which 
so many artists aspire. 


The Twelve Greatest 


YEAR ago when Sefiorita Mandu- 

jano, here for the Pan-American 
Conference, asked the National League 
of Women Voters for the names of the 
twelve greatest women in America to 
take back to South America with her. 
the task seemed easy. It has not proved 
so. Twelve is a small number—and 
anyway, what constitutes greatness? 
Who was to judge. was the first ques- 
tion. The League was puzzled, so they 
formed a special committee (on which 
neither men nor women were eager to 
serve) and started through the lists sent 
in by local Leagues and unafhliated in- 
dividuals. The verdict has been given, 
and we publish below the names of the 
twelve living American women who are 
judged to have contributed most in their 
several fields to the betterment of the 
world: 
ee philanthropy 
Cecilia Beaux ..... painting 
Annie Jump Cannon ; .astronom) 
Carnie Chapman Catt ......... .. politics 
Anna Botsford Comstock. .natural histor) 
Minnie Maddern Fiske 
Louise Homer 
Julia Lathrop 
Florence Rena Sabin 
M. Carey Thomas 
Martha Van Rensselaer 


Edith Wharton 


oe 
child welfar: 
anatom\ 
educatio! 

home economics 
literature 


The Hall of Fame 


N January, 1922. the Senate of New 
York University (on the proposal of 

the Chancellor, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, and the Director, Dr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson), determined to 
abolish sex discrimination in the Hall 
of Fame. This involved abolishing the 
separate Hall of Fame for Women. A 
year later, January. 1923, on the initia- 
tive of the Director. the Senate took the 
logical step of approving the transfer 
of the tablets in such a way as to ob- 
literate the sex distinction. The wom- 
en to whom tablets have been inscribed 
are Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charlotte 
Cushman, Mary Lyon, Emma Willard. 
Alice Freeman Palmer. Maria Mitchell 
and Frances Willard. Last year a bust 
of Maria Mitchell was unveiled, and on 
May 22 of this year. seven busts will be 
dedicated. among them that of Miss 
Frances Willard by Lorado Taft, the 
eift of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

It seems desirable that the tablets 
should be transferred prior to this time, 
but the expense incurred, because of the 
convexity and concavity of the tablets 
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in relation to the curves of the colon- 
nade, is larger than the budget would 
cover. The amount needed is $1.325. 
and the Director invites those who are 
interested in the removal of such arti- 
ficial discriminations to contribute. 
Checks should be made out to LeRoy E. 
Kimball, Bursar of New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
Another New Club House 

HE Women’s National Republican 

Club of New York has picked the 
site for its new political club-house, 
which it expects to erect next winter 
The plans give proof to the statement 
that it will be the largest political club- 
house for women in the world. The 
auditorium will seat five hundred. Be- 
sides, there will be a large library, 
lounge rooms. committee rooms, and 
ofices. The two upper floors of the 
building will be converted into bed- 
rooms for club members. The address 
is 6 and 8 East Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


Four in One 
TIYHE Neighborhood House — con- 
ducted by the Portland, Oregon sec- 
tion of the Council of Jewish Women— 
serves many purposes. On Friday af- 
ternoons at four thirty it is a chil- 
dren’s Synagogue—the children actually 
participating; on week-days it is a He- 
brew school: on Sundays a religious 
school; and at all times a babies’ clinic. 


A Financial Venture 
A PERMANENT Thrift Shop. op- 
ened at 29 East 125th Street. New 
York City. is the means the Manhattan 
Borough, New York League of Women 
Voters, has chosen to financial inde- 
pendence. As with other shops of this 
character—which. by the way, are be- 
ing established by numerous Leagues in 
the country—donations of furniture. 
clothing, books. bric-a-brac. ete.—old 


or new—are sold. 


Trade Union Women Meet 

S an outgrowth of the United States 

Supreme Court's decision against 
the District of Columbia Minimum 
Wage Law, the National Women’s Trade 
Union League called a conference at 
Washington—May 15-16—1to discuss the 
sitiuation. The League invited dele- 
gates from all the great national 
womens organizations. the American 
Federation of Labor. various affiliated 
labor bodies. and several church or- 
ganizations. 


Providing for a Woman Doctor 

T the recent Council meeting of 
A the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in Atlanta. the board of di- 
rectors voted to establish an annual 
scholarship, paying $1.000 for a medi- 
cal education for some woman college 
graduate. The scholarship will be 
awarded by a special committee. and 
money will be provided from the inter- 
est of the $80.000 remaining from war 


work funds. 


Calendar 

Special Libraries Association’s Four- 
teenth Annual Convention, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, May 21-26. 

Alabama League of Women Voters’ 
Convention at Montgomery, Alabama, 
May 22-24. 

International Congress on Motion Pic 
ture Arts, under the auspices of the 
Authors’ League of America, New York 
City, June 7-8. 

World Conference on Education at 
Oakland—San Francisco, California, June 
28 to July 6. The purpose of this Con- 
ference is to promote, through education, 
a better understanding among nations. 

Business and Professional Women’s 
Convention at Portland, Oregon, July 
9-14. 

Institute of Government and Politics 
(two weeks’ course including thirty-one 
lectures and nine round table discus- 
sions) conducted by the National Leaguc 
of Women Voters in co-operation with 
Columbia University, July 16-27. Fee 
$22.00—special terms for applicants who 
will undertake some piece of work for 
a state or local League during the year 
1923-24. Application should be made to 
Miss Helen M. Rocca, Division of Train- 
ing for Citizenship, 811 Superior Ave 
nue N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


: i - 5 
Another Wisconsin Witness 
By THEopora W. YOUMANS 

Two articles and two letters in discussion 
of the Wisconsin equality law, written by 
Mrs, Hooper and Mrs. Putnam, have been 
published in the CitTIzeN. Now Mrs. 
Youmans, a third Wisconsin woman, closes 
the discussion with a summing-up of the 
situation, from a third point of view. 





HE Equal Rights law in Wisconsin. 

concerning which a lively contro- 
versy has been waged in the columns 
of the Woman Citizen. has by no means 
reached a static position in the minds 
of the people of this state. It has 
been in force less than two years; very 
few cases affected by the law have 
reached the courts. Its influence upon 
women and through them upon society 
remains largely a matter of theory. 

A committee of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. of which I am a 
member. has been making investiga- 
tion into the workings of the law and 
a part of the conclusions of this com- 
mittee. favorable to the law, have been 
published in the Citizen. However. the 
final summing-up of the committee 
seems to have heen overlooked. It 
reads as follows: 

“Because of the short time during which 
the law has been effective and because of 
the rare instances in which it has been 
invoked, it has been impossible for the 
committee to reach any tinal conclusions 
about the law. Any change in the word 
ing of the law requires intensive and ex 
haustive study for a long period of time 

“We therefore recommend that the 
committee be continued to report again 
next vear and to carry on its investiga 
tions along the lines so far begun.” 

In spite of the tentative character of 
this conclusion. I think it would have 
been better if no part of this report had 
been published. As a member of the 
committee writes me, “it does not truly 
express the opinion of the majority of 
the members of the committee” since 
it was not passed upon by them. It cer- 
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tainly does not express my judgment 
in all its details. Further the report is 
so very meager and tentative that I am 
sure all members will agree it offers 
no basis on which to form a just opin- 
ion. 

The main source of information, that 
is the judgment of the legal profession, 
was not very productive, since to 160 
questionnaires addressed to members of 
that profession, only twenty-one replies 
were received. And these replies agree 
in nothing except in answering “no” to 
the first question, “Have you informa- 
tion of any cases involving the interpre- 
tation of chapter 529, laws of 1921?” 
The only actual court procedure quoted 
by any of them is in relation to woman 
jurors. 

It is almost impossible to classify the 
answers received, they approach the law 
from such different angles. But on the 
whole I should say six lawyers approve 
the law, eight disapprove it. and the 
rest express no opinion. Several de- 
clare the statute “indefinite.” One finds 
it is so meaningless “that the court will 
have to declare it void.” Another 
thinks the court will “undoubtedly con- 
strue it to mean nothing.” One hum- 
orist defines the phrase used in the law 
“and in all other respects” as “cover- 
ing a multitude of sins.” One thinks 
the law “would seem to wipe out dower 
and curtesy.” Others think it will not 
affect dower and curtesy. Several are 
satisfied that the law will prove bene- 
ficial. One thinks it will not make much 
difference in existing conditions. Two 
women lawyers who send answers dis- 
approve the law. 

These legal opinions are of interest 
but are far from settling the question 
at issue, the wisdom of blanket legis- 
lation in Wisconsin and elsewhere. In 
fact at the present time Wisconsin is 
little better equipped to settle this ques- 
tion than any other state. It has a law 
on the statute books and it has an abun- 
dance of theories, but it has a small 
amount of data to prove the soundness 
of anybody’s theories. Blanket legis- 
lation is new. untried. As compared 
with the old common law. it is revolu- 
tionary, representing a change in the 
very foundations of society. The Wis- 
consin law can prove itself only in one 
way. by its works. 

Readers of the Citizen may also re- 
member that the Wisconsin law includes 
this provision: 

“The various courts 
ministrative officers shall construe the 
statutes where the masculine gender is 
used to include the feminine gender un 
jess such construction will deny to females 
the special protection and privileges which 
they now enjoy for the general welfare.” 

This provision. which seems to me of 


xecutive and ad 


primary importance. has been strangely 
neglected in the controversy over the 
law. Certainly a so-called blanket law 
with this provision and another without 
it are two very different things. I leave 
it to readers whether one may fairly be 
quoted in support of the other. 
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The Nation’s Clubwomen 
(Continued from page 8) 
followed when she said that women de- 
mand clean political campaigns with- 
out personal slander and abuse and 
that “the party that stands the best 
chance of capturing the woman vote in 
1924 will be the party that is wise 
enough to present in decent campaign 
fashion well defined issues that mean 
better schools, better home conditions, 
better community environment, better 
administration of eleemosynary institu- 
tions, better management of prison and 
penitentiaries. In short, issues that 
mean a better chance for every citizen, 
be he old or young, rich or poor, Jew 
or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, 
American by birth or American by 

choice.” 

Although the Atlanta Woman’s Club 
was the official hostess to the Federa- 
tion, it seemed as if the entire city was 
devoting itself to welcoming the Con- 
vention. Motor cars invited with post- 
ers “Have a ride. Welcome club wom- 
en.” Atlanta hostesses wore in plain 
view, “My name is —-———-; let’s get 
acquainted.” It is no wonder that with 
such appeals everybody talked to every- 
body else and that people did get ac- 
quainted. Nearly every evening the 
beautiful new banquet hall of the Wom- 
an’s Club was the scene of a brilliant 
dinner. Atlanta men’s organizations 
co-operated in a southern barbecue at 
the Druid Hills Golf Club, where 1,500 
people were served. This was followed 
by a motor ride to Stone Mountain, 
where a colossal Confederate monument 
is to be carved in the granite of the 
mountainside. Mrs. Winter said let 
people play together first and then they 
will work together. 

All Atlanta seems to have adopted 
that principle. 

It is often said by observers who 
have visited Geneva and have seen the 
League of Nations at work that the 
friendships which develop among the 
representatives of nations widely sepa- 
rated in customs and native character- 
istics, the broadened sympathies and 
quickened understandings which result, 
are in themselves a sufficient reason for 
the existence of the League. Certainly 
one of the best by-products of such na- 
tional meetings as that at Atlanta is 
the coming together and getting ac- 
quainted of women from all parts of 
the country. In spite of different sur- 
roundings and varying local conditions, 
many of their problems are the same. 
Sectional jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings are minimized. As women come 
to know each other, they find that in 
their desire to serve, they stand on com- 
mon ground. 

Every such national meeting is worth 
all it costs in money and effort in the 
impetus and enthusiasm it gives to re- 
newed work. 


Peru 
(Continued from page 10) 


club (Sefiorita Belen Osma, president). 
It will be remembered that this Uni- 
versity, founded in 1551, was the first 
in the Western Hemisphere and ante- 
dates by nearly a hundred years any 
in North America. The original build- 
ing has been destroyed but the Uni- 
versity occupies a grand old cloistered 
Jesuit convent two hundred years old 
which the government took over in 1821. 
I was much touched by the sentiment of 
the occasion. The roof of the hall is a 
beautiful old fresco in which feudal 
castles, walled cities and drawbridges 
were the most conspicuous features. 
These were the dominating facts in the 
world when that University was founded 
and it seemed that our woman’s plea 
under that roof was a connecting point 
between an outworn past and a glorious 
future yet to be. The Minister of Cuba 





The rise in the price of sugar is a fact 
easy to grasp. To find out the facts that 
produce the price, is not so easy. In the 
next issue an authority on this subject 
will present his view of the situation for 
CITIZEN readers. 





presided and the audience which 
crowded the hall was an aristocratic one. 

Were there results? Delegates from 
existing organizations met in the library 


of the University to organize. All or- 
ganizations were represented. It was 


difficult to find a board of officers which 
would be acceptable to the aristocratic 
minority and the mass majority, but one 
was finally agreed upon with members 
from both classes on it. Every woman 
declared fervently that the time had come 
to organize and to work, but every 
woman begged off from official responsi- 
bility. A second meeting at our hotel 
completed the process. Aims were 
adopted, a program of work was laid 
out, and officers were elected. It is 
called the Peruvian Council of Women. 
It will be an auxiliary of the Pan- 
American Association of Women and 
eventually I hope of the International 
Council of Women. 

Will it live? The women are earnest 
and true, able and resourceful and will 
give it form and direction unless the 
local conditions prove overwhelming. 
Among the one thousand students at 
San Marcos are only fifteen girls, al- 
though the University has been open to 
women for a long time. No girl of the 
aristocracy has ever ventured to attend 
the University, but a total of five hun- 
dred women have been graduated. A 
few women physicians and dentists are 
practicing in Peru and a young woman, 
Sefiorita Acosta Cardenas, has just grad- 
uated in law, writing her thesis upon 
the theme of “The Legal Status of the 
Women of Peru.” Societies for anti- 
tuberculosis and day nurseries exist, a 
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créche and a woman’s, exchange are in 
operation under the direction of women. 
The organization showing greatest ex- 
ecutive talent is the /ndustria Femenila, 
organized by Sefora Isabel F. de 
Swayne. This society takes contracts 
from the government and manufactures 
caps and clothing for the army and the 
navy, the work being done in the homes 
after women have been taught in schools 
conducted for the purpose. 

Self-government has not been achieved 
among these people. Public opinion 
as we know it, does not control. Parties 
are composed of the followers of in- 
dividual men. Each party arouses its 
own to vote on election day, but money 
and “influence” are used and no one 
calis the result “the will of the people.” 
Revolutions have frequently superseded 
the more prosaic process of voting. 
When the present President was elected 
his opponents attempted to prevent his 
installation. He was shot at and several 
of his followers were killed, but he 
managed to seat himself by dint of su- 
perior military force. In January of 
this year he was invited to luncheon on 
a battleship and accepted, but he learned 
later that it was the intention to steam 
quietly away when he should be aboard 
and to discharge him in Ecuador. Mean- 
while his rivals would seize the govern- 
ment. He did not go—but he adopted a 
plan for deporting his enemies in the 
interest of political serenity. I over- 
heard a conversation. Said Man No. 1: 
“Oh, has he been deported?” Man No. 
2: “Oh yes, last December.” Man No. 
1: “Well, well, fine man.” Man No. 2: 
“Yes he is, but I do not see that the 
President had any other course open to 
him.” 

Facetious taxi-drivers at times point 
out the penitentiary as the palace of the 
ex-president, since rivals have managed 
to put so many there for safe keeping. 
The tame melodrama of North American 
politics becomes real drama in South 
America, with plenty of “action.” Mean- 
while the foreign residents say a dicta- 
torship is the only possible government. 

We called upon President La Guia and 
found him a cultured and exceedingly 
polite gentleman. He volunteered the 
opinion that he saw no objection to 
woman suffrage and hoped the women 
would organize a Pan-American auxil- 
iary, an opinion which he allowed the 
women to make public. It is in the midst 
of these unfamiliar conditions that the 
Peruvian Council of Women has come 
to life. The women who form it are 
just like all other women similarly en- 
gaged, intelligent, educated and with 
complete understanding, but their field 
is unlike any other we know. The Amer- 
ican Colony in Peru greatly facilitated 
our work there. A group of its members 
met us at the steamer and escorted us 
through the customs and to our hotel in 
Lima, and at the end of our stay de- 
livered us upon the next steamer. The 
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American Woman’s Club gave us a re- 
ception, and the American Men’s Society 
a luncheon. It was at the home of the 
wife of the Chief of the American Naval 
Commission, Mrs. Frank Barrows 
Freyer, that opportunity was afforded to 
meet the Peruvian women of the aristo- 
cratic classes. 

At any rate we have told some hun- 
dreds of Peruvians the story of woman’s 
new place in the civilized world. The 
press has sent the message on to thou- 
sands more. Most will forget; a few 
remember. Perhaps we have only blazed 
a narrow trail, perhaps the somewhat 
timid organization brought into being 
on that day when past and future met 
in the library of San Marcos will bear 
aloft the standard of women’s right to 
an equal share of things until the new 
order prevails. 

Peru, with its old-time frescoed walls, 
its grilled balconies overhanging quaint 
narrow old streets, its antique tiles and 
carved wood, telling the story of feudal 
castles and sailing ships loaded with 
stolen gold, the bones of Pizarro, the 
bold and cruel adventurer lying in per- 
petual state, its Inca and pre-Inca won- 
ders of weaving and pottery, its impos- 
ing monuments to its two immortal 
liberators, San Martin and Bolivar, its 
experiment of merged races, is fascinat- 
ing picturesque and romantic. 


In the next South American letter we 
shall have Mrs. Catt in lighter vein—a 
tourist letter from Venezuela. Her 
speech at the Rome Suffrage Congress 
will probably appear in the June 2 


issue. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 11) 


monthly or annually ought to be regu- 
lated at ports of departure rather than 
at ports of arrival, or, preferably, in 
countries of origin, if this can be ac- 
complished through limiting the number 
of visés issued each month. 

3—A sufficient penalty for violations 
of the act to insure observance on the 
part of transportation lines. 

4—Increasing materially the period 
of time (now one year) during which 
aliens who are natives of countries with- 
in the operation of the act shall be re- 
quired to live in foreign contiguous 
territory, before they are exempt from 
the provisions of the law. 

5—Giving legal authority, through 
administrative discretion, or otherwise. 
to the end that immediate families shall 
not be separated because children and 
parents happen to have been born in 
different countries. 

6—Insuring that the always very 
limited immigration of European origin 
from New Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa shall not be prohibited. 

Secretary Davis, in his report to 
President Harding on the immigration 


situation, said: “Immigration restriction 
was one of the measures which helped 
to put an end to the industrial panic. 
We have come a long way through wise 
administrative and legislative measures 
since then. Today unemployment has 
been reduced to a minimum, wages 
everywhere are rising.” But, Judge 
Gary of the Steel Corporation, retorts: 
“America is faced by a shortage of 
labor, due principally to the laws re- 
stricting immigration. These laws as 
passed are the worst things that ever 
happened to this country economically. 
There is a great abundance of labor on 
the other side of the water that would 
be glad to come over and develop our 
resources.” 

Yet Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
has a bill to change the restrictive quota 
to 5 per cent., instead of 3 per cent., and 
to base it upon the census of 1890 in- 
stead of 1910, which would further re- 
duce the Southern European allotment, 
and increase that of Northern and West- 
ern Europe. Chairman Colt of the 
Senate Immigration Committee in his 
bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to admit immigrants in excess of 
the quota to relieve an established labor 
shortage. 

For the first time in the history of 
immigration, the idea of selection of 
immigrants at the source is gaining 
headway. In a bill proposed by Senator 
Keyes. of New Hampshire, 25,000 or- 
phaned or homeless Armenian children 
under sixteen years of age, now in the 
care of relief organizations, would be 
admitted. The bill provides that the 
question of admissibility should be de- 
termined before embarking. Chairman 
Johnson of the House Committee has 
never retracted in his position on the 
restrictive principle; he rather has been 
inclined to become more restrictive than 
ever. and if he makes any changes in 
the House bill it will be to endeavor to 
cut the quota still further and to make 
more sure of the exclusion of Asiatics 
under the clause “An immigrant not 
eligible to citizenship shall not be ad- 
mitted to the United States.” 

It will be remembered that the House 
bill already reduces the quota to 2 per 
cent. based on the census of 1890, and 
imposes fines upon steamship companies 
transporting immigrants who cannot be 
admitted within the quota. In fact, 
amendments to the act which will be pre- 
sented to the next Congress will cover 
emergency situations that have arisen 
during the experimental time when Sena- 
tors and Representatives have had to 
make personal appeals to cover cases 
about which the law was in question. 
The Bureau of Immigration and Secre- 
tary Davis of the Department of Labor 
have been liberal during this initial 
period. But the coming year will see 
the whole matter in a more permanent 
form. Now is the time for constructive 
study of the problem. 
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Milk Supply 


(Continued from page 13) 
than she could get it from the private 
dealers, though the retail price charged 
by both organizations is the same. 

But in addition the Franklin people 
claim that their advent has prevented the 
private dealers from raising the price 
of milk to an exorbitant figure. They 
point out that this might have been pos- 
sible, since the educational work of the 
National Dairy Council in the Twin 
Cities increased the consumption of milk 
by twenty-five per cent. in two years 
time. They claim that their existence 
insures to the consumer that the spread 
between the farmer and the consumer 
will be held down to the minimum. 

In December of 1921 producers re- 
ceived 5.59 cents per quart, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis for milk with 3.5 per cent. but- 
terfat content, and the average retail 
price was 1] cents per quart. A year 
later the price paid to producers was 
6.66 cents per quart delivered in Min- 
neapolis and the retail price still av- 
eraged eleven cents per quart. The 
Franklin people claim that it was 
their influence which prevented the re- 
tail price from jumping higher. This 
“spread” for the distributor compares 
very favorably with other cities. 

Since the Franklin Co-operative ven- 





Dear To Your Heart 





Your Son, 
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Who Served 
Overseas. "Y - 





and we're all 


To be sure the War is over, : 
glad it is. But all of us feel mighty good 
to know that we and those dear to us did 
our part when we were needed And it’s 
|| going to be a lot of pleasure to us when 
ij} our children get to the history class in 
| school and can say, “My Dad helped lick 
| "eli. } 
You can show them how their Dad looked 
the American 


by having a “Spirit of 
Doughboy” statuette or lamp, both of 
which are exact duplicates in reduced size 


of the famous life-size statue. _ 
| Illustrated on Page 27 of this issue, the 
only representation of the American sol 
|| dier showing him as he really was in 


faction. An excellent gift to your husband, 
son or brother. We also have a “Spirit of 
the American Sailor’ lamp and statuette 
for “Gobs.” 


A beautiful, illustrated 


gold-embossed, 


catalog will be sent without charge and 
with no obligation to all who request it. 

AMERICAN DOUGHBOY STUDIOS 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dept. 39. 




















































































A Cordial | 
Invitation — 


Won’t you come in and | 
inspect the women’s de- | 
partment of our new | 
Park Avenue office? We | 
have tried to make it as_ | 
convenient and home- | 

| like as your own home. | 
| 


Miss Furman, Manager 
of the Women’s Depart- 
ment, is always avail- 
able for consultation. 


Park Avenue Office 
IRVING BANK- 

COLUMBIA TRUST | 

COMPANY | 


280 Park Avenue 
at 48th Street 











Member Federal Reserve 
System 





























| LECTURES BY | 
| MRS. IDA PORTER-BOYER 
on 
Current Events Citizenship 
Government The Far East 


Clubs, church organizations, schools and 
study groups will find the lectures ol 
especial interest. 

CURRENT EVENTS 

These lectures are very clear and concise 

| discussions of the important happenings 
“1 and local. Women’s organi- 
zations find these talks informing and 
entertaining. Special terms for courses 
during the Club year. 
THE FAR EAST 

The Philippines 

What they mean to us and what we 
" to them. 

China, Its Yesterdays and To-day 
Ceremonial, ecclesiastical, political and 
industrial status. 

Japan, The Old and the New. 

Hawaii and Guam 
Our Picturesque Pacific Islands. 

Mrs. Boyer’s trip through the FAR EAST 

enables her to give accurate information 
ubout this interesting part of the worl 
CITIZENSHIP AND GOVERNMENT 

Citizenship 
Who are and who muy be citizens. 
Naturalization, registration and voting 
qualifications of different States. 

Election Machinery 

Political Parties 
Fundamentals and influences. 

Our National Government 
Congress, the President, the Cabinet ana 
the Supreme Court. 

Our State, its Departments and Officials. 

Business of City Government 
How it relates to housekeeping 

What We Mean By U. s. 

A Day in Congress 

Legislative Measures Approved by Women’s 
Clubs. 

For terms and dates address 

MRS. IDA PORTER-BOYER 
3 Monadnock Street Boston 25, Mass. 


| Telephone; Columbia 9449-M 





ture was started in the Northwest an at- 
tempt has been made to start a similar 
co-operative delivery system in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Numerous other attempts 
are being made to solve the problem of 
distributers’ spread. In Cincinnati, for 
example, the farmers have formed a co- 
operative association and are building a 
large plant of their own to deliver milk 
to the housewife’s door. In other com- 
munities farmers are also working out 
short cuts to the consumer. 


“Licensing” 
(Continued from page 17) 

Third Assembly be promptly taken, the 
date for the regular meeting of the Ad. 
visory Committee on Traffic in Women 
and Children was advanced by several 
weeks. And it was to this meeting that 
our American representative, Miss Grace 
Abbott of the Children’s Bureau, went 
as “unofficial observer.” 

The full report of the action of that 
Committee has just now been given out. 
This informs us that the fullest possible 
consideration was given to the draft 
convention which, after much discus- 
sion, was finally adopted. In this dis- 
cussion two other important points were 
raised and were finally crystalized into 
resolutions. One was a recommenda- 
tion for a questionnaire to be sent to all 
members of the League asking those 
states that have a system of regulation 
for a report on its working and results, 
and those that have abolished it for a 
full statement of the reasons that led 
them to do so. The other urges the 
use of women police in dealing with 
prostitution. 

But. says the report. particular im- 
portance attaches to that resolution 
which embodies the proposal made by 
the “unofficial observer” from the 
United States. This was that the Coun- 
cil might. without delay. appoint ex- 
perts to make, in collaboration with 
the governments of the countries con- 
cerned, a comprehensive study of the 
conditions under which this trafic goes 
on, the methods practiced and the main 
centers between which it prevails. Again. 
it is seen, the mighty weapon of pub- 
licity is to be used. Light is to be 
turned upon this darkest spot in our so- 
cial organism. It is hardly credible 
that. when the full facts are laid out 
for the world’s inspection, governments 
and people will not be stirred to some 
immediate positive action’ against this 
hideous business. 

When these resolutions of the Advis- 
ory Committee have passed through the 
necessary technical steps, they will be 
referred to the various national legis- 
latures for ratification. Adequate leg- 
islation for their enforcement must then 
be passed. And when that is done. as 
Mrs. Dale, alternate from Australia. 
said at the time of the discussion in the 
Third Assembly, the greatest blow ever 
dealt at the traffic will have been 
struck. 
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Your Investments 

By ELEANOR KERR 

WO policies issued by 

companies which are very popular 

and which are more or less on the en- 

dowment order mentioned in our last 

article. are income bonds and retire. 
ment annuities. 

Many women—and men, too, of 
course—who have no one dependent on 
them and wish to provide themselves 
with savings from which to receive an 
income in the future. find the purchase 
of income bonds one of the safest meth- 
ods of assuring this. The purchaser 
makes annual payments until a certain 
age. after which date the insurance com- 
pany pays her a fixed amount monthly 
for the rest of her life. Should she 
die before reaching this age, the in- 
surance company usually agrees to re- 
turn to the heirs the total amount of 
deposits which have been made. And 
even if the purchaser dies after having 
reached the stipulated age and received 
some of the income payments, but not 
the aggregate equal to the entire amount 
deposited as premiums, the difference 
is usually returned to the heirs. 

The cost of income bonds varies 
ereatly, according to the age at which 
payment on them begins, and the age 
at which the income is desired. A _per- 
son thirty years of age. who wishes to 
receive ten dollars monthly beginning 
at the age of sixty. would pay an an- 
nual premium of about $34.14, and the 
same amount for each additional ten 
dollars of income desired. Should she 
wish the income to begin at the age of 
fifty the annual premium would be 
about $82.36. Disregarding the fact 
that no interest is paid until the end 
of twenty or thirty years, the interest 
received after that period amounts to a 
little over 7 per cent. on the accumu- 
lated deposits in the latter case, and 
approximately 1114 per cent. in the 
former case. The profit to the insur- 
ance company. of course, lies in the 
fact that interest on the money as it is 
accumulating during the twenty or 
thirty year periods is not paid out, but 
goes into the company’s treasury. From 
a business man’s point of view. this 
makes the interest received on the 
money in the form of income after the 
age of fifty or sixty represent only 
about one-half the interest rate indicated 
above, as during this time the capital 
has had a chance to increase 50 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. The compensation for 
that lower return lies in protection 
against making a bad investment and 
in the guarantee of systematic saving. 

The retirement annuity bond operates 
on the same principle and is practically 
the same thing. though differently 
named. The premium unit for women 
is $105 a year. This would provide for 
a woman of thirty a retirement annuity 
of $13.50 a month for life beginning 
at the age of fiftv. and of $30.71 a 
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month beginning at the age of sixty. 

In both these types of bonds, by the 
addition of a dollar or two (which has 
been included in the above figures). the 
purchaser of the income bond or re- 
tirement annuity may be protected 
against total disability. This means that 
should the purchaser become perma- 
nently disabled from pursuing her active 
business life, all premiums — subse- 
quently falling due would be waived, 
and six months after proof of this dis- 
ability the insurance company would 
begin to pay to the purchaser the month- 
ly income stipulated in the bond until 
the regular life income commences at 
the specified age. This monthly income 
varies according to different types of 
policy. 


A Line on the Movies 


By Atva Taytor Gatiico 


“THe Bricut SHAWL”—released by 


First National: From the story by 
Joseph Hergesheimer. with Richard 
Barthelmess and Dorothy Gish. A 


good picture, with high entertainment 
value, well put across and well acted. 
especially by two of the minor charac- 
ters. Getta Goudal. a new type of 
screen vampire, and William Powell. 
Barthelmess had little opportunity to 
use his fine abilities. 

“THe Famous Mrs. F4irn”—released 
hy Metro: From the play of the same 
name. An excellent picture, due to 
highly commendable direction by Fred 
Niblo, and equally commendable act- 
ing. An example of true motion-pic- 
ture technique. Even as the play. a 
hit depressing in atmosphere. It is 
always unpleasant to watch a family 
go to rack and ruin because a mother is 
too busy to take care of it. 

“Front Pace Story”—produced by 
Vitagraph: There ought to be more 
movies like this. A delightful little 
picture of small-town politics and jour- 
nalism, with a charming comedy element 
and a clever story. 

“WiTHIN THE Law’—released by 
First National: With Norma Tal- 
madge. The stage success of several 
seasons back transformed into a suc- 
cessful motion picture, holding one’s 
interest throughout. Norma is beauti- 
ful to look at, and a fine actress. 

“Back Bone”—released) by Gold- 
wyn: It is unfortunate that so fine an 
actor as Alfred Lunt should have to 
make his screen début in a mediocre 
film like this. Mr. Lunt suffers in the 
picture from bad direction, and is not 
able to break away. It is a half-way 
interesting story of French Canada, 
falling short at every moment where 
there should have been a big dramatic 
effect. If you are an admirer of Alfred 
Lunt you’d better not risk the disap- 
pointment this picture may give you. 

“A BILL oF DivorceMENT —released 
by Associated Exhibitors: An honest 
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IMPERISHABLE 
HOMAGE 


Endorsed 


Of those who were not able to take up 
Correct m arms for their country’s honor in 1917 
: : i "18 as . ors 4 1s ¢ 
Every Detail ind 18, it was the mothers, wive ind 

sisters who made the greatest sacrifices 


Every man or boy who left for a training 
camp will never forget the heartbroken 
when he gave someone dear to him 
farewell kiss, neither knowing what 
Fate had in for them 


sob 
his 
store 
It is therefore quite natural that in a great 
number of instances it is the pro- 
gressive, public-spirited women who 
ure starting campaigns for the ere 


tion of memorials to the valor of 
their communities’ bravest and best 
The “Spirit of the American 


Doughboy” Statue here illustrated 


has been nationally endorsed by ex- 


soldiers, military  offi- 
cers, and many others 
as being a true repre- 
sentation of the Ameri- 
can soldier as he was 


in action 


available we can suggest 
as the price of this 
in the United States 


ilready 
raised, 


is not 
be easily 
town and city 


a memorial fund 
amount can 
wonderful statue is within the reach of every 


In communities where 
a plan whereby the necessary 


to your club sponsor at the next club meeting and bring to 


Why not suggest it 
your city this beautiful tribute to the bravery of our valiant heroes 
Full details will be given without any obligation on your part 


AMERICAN DOUGHBOY STUDIOS 


Memorial Department Atlanta, Ga. 








WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain 
credits in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; 
dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months 
preliminary didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard 
Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being or- 


ganized. 


For announcements and further information address | 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. | 

















| WHAT USE IS A BALLOT UNLESS IT IS EFFECTIVE? 


Proportional Representation League 
1417 Locust Street 


Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. “Pediforme™’ Shoes 


are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable 
They shift the body's weight from the arches to the outer side of 


the feet. relieving strain, ache and weakness. Combining style, 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. We can fit 
rou in vovr home as well as in our store. Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th St., New York City 224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— 


TUTOR 


Individual training for a nervous, back- 

ward, or mentally defective child for the 

summer months by a competent, public 

school teacher. Twenty-five years’ ex- 

Excellent references 
Address 

Tutor, “. The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave 





Ordinary election methods, for repr tative bodies 
waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate, 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION | 
Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation Ht c 
Send for literature to | perience. 


Philadelphia || 
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picture made from the play of the same 
name by Clemence Dane. A gripping 
moving photoplay about real people 
and acted by real actors. The best 
English film we have ever seen. Don’t 
be surprised if this picture does things 
to your emotions. We know you're not 
used to it from the movies, but this is 
a real picture. Since you wouldn’t let 
the children go to the play, you'll nat- 
uraliy keep them away from the pic- 
ture. 

“Bavu”—produced by Universal: A 
very bad play transmuted into a pretty 
fair movie. This is rough Russian 
melodrama, Bolsheviks and Royalists, 
Wallace Beery and Estelle Taylor, 
stabbing in the dark, mobs, suffocation 
in a vault, intrigue and sabre battles. 
It will give the little ones the willies, 
but may help you forget for a moment 
that the price of sugar is soaring. 

“THe Ne’eER Do WELL”—produced 
by Paramount: From the novel by Rex 
Beach, with Thomas Meighan as the 
prodigal son. A picture from which 
one can derive a pleasant evening’s en- 
tertainment—and then forget it before 
turning into bed. 


The Bookshelf 


! 

N the absence of the authentic Book- 

shelf, we are going to tuck into this 
corner the record of our own fortnightly 
snatch at passing books, which happened 
to produce two or three enthusiasms that 
bubble with more than usual efferves- 
cence. 

One is for a book about books—a 
book that means grief for all the books 
you don’t know, and persuades you that 
book-selling is the career you’ve always 


wanted. It is the story of an adventure 


with a bookshop lived by two truly edu- 
cated women-of-ideas in New York; told 
by Madge Jenison (one of the two), en- 
titled Sunwise Turn, and published by 
E. P. Dutton. This bookshop is alto- 
gether different—human, intimate, with 
books sold by people who, with the clear 
perception of the way books work in the 
world, gave their own brains and per- 
sonalities along with the volumes—and 
touched hands with pretty much all the 
world in the giving. To any one caring 
for books or human beings, we recom- 
mend it. 

The Public Square (Appleton), by 
Will Levington Comfort, is a graver mat- 
ter altogether. It is that rare thing— 
a story with a great truth fused (nearly 
always fused) with a real story. The 
story is of New York and India, with an 
absorbing development and living peo- 
ple. The light they follow—the best of 
them—is not to be caught in a few sen- 
tences here, but it is the light at the 
heart of all great religions and philoso- 
phies. It is a book that speaks straight 
to what is best in one’s hopes and aspira- 
tions, through the medium of a strong, 
gripping story. 

And then there is Gladiola Murphy, 
written by Ruth Sawyer and published 
by Harper’s, which adds to the charm 
and grace of Ruth Sawyer’s earlier 
books something bigger and deeper. It 
is a story which brings up all that 
vexed question of heredity and envir- 
onment, and works out a comforting 
truth of science in the life of a child 
born in “the Turnpike’s most no-ac- 
count family.” It is sound to its roots, 
and a-thrill with personality. Gladiola 
—vital, beauty-loving, eagerly alive— 
is an addition to happiness.—v. R. 
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The Best Mattress is Made Better 
by Using a 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


| 
A good night’s rest is certainly worth while. The | 
pleasantness of switching on darkness—slipping be- | 
tween the clean linen and sinking luxuriously onto a 
mattress which is not too soft, but so comfortable. 
Your sheets and quilts are constantly washed. But 
: it’s impossible to wash a mattress. 
Protectors will keep mattress fresh and clean. They are made in any 
size and are quilted so that they remain soft and light and fluffy in spite 


This quilting was originated by us back in 1891. Ever 
since, we have been developing our products to the quality 


Do not be deceived with substitutes. See 
that the Excelsior trademark is sewed to 
the corner of every Protector you purchase. 


THE EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


15 Laight Street, New York City 


TIRED! 


Our Mattress 




















THE Woman Citizex 


A Protest 


FROM THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 
To the Woman Citizen 


MIS-STATEMENT of the position 

of the Anti-Saloon League toward 
the application of the Civil Service Act 
to the force of the Prohibition Unit was 
made in an article by William Dudley 
Foulke in your issue of March 24th. 
The Anti-Saloon League has not op- 
posed the application of Civil Service 
rules to the Prohibition Unit. It was 
unwilling, however, to jeopardize the 
passage of the original measure by mak- 
ing a civil service provision an essential 
element of that bill. At the annual 
meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, held in Washington, 
December 7-8, 1922, as general counsel 
of the Anti-Saloon League, I requested 
the secretary to permit me to state the 
views of our organization with respect 
to the classification of prohibition en- 
forcement officers. The following state- 
ment was then made and is here quoted 
from the report of the convention pro- 
ceedings, page 36: 

“I regret any misunderstanding con- 
cerning the attitude of the Anti-Saloon 
League toward a bill to put Federal pro- 
hibition agents under civil service. We 
have never been opposed to it but have 
been practical enough to accept the best 
possible when the perfect best was un- 
attainable. It was impossible to secure 
civil service except for the clerical force 
in the original bill. One of the objec- 
tions raised was that the qualifications 
of the successful prohibition agent, in- 
tegrity, courage and common sense, are 
not brought out by a civil service ex- 
amination. 

“I regret that criticism should be 
voiced against the integrity and honesty 
of the prohibition agents as a class. 
Most of them are men of character and 
ability and efficiency. In most of the 
states where the United States Senators 
and the dominant party leaders are 
friendly, we have been getting good 
agents, but in the states where these 
leaders are unfriendly, inefficient and 
sometimes corrupt men have been ap- 
pointed. I am convinced that we shall 
get better enforcement if these agents 
are placed under civil service. 

“Tt is regrettable that any one in the 
civil service organization should con- 
demn prohibition as a failure. It is 
not a failure. It is a success, even with 
the odds against it and with the wet 
propaganda trying to poison the minds 
of the people against it. I suggest that 
we keep our heads and work together. 
It will be difficult enough to get a civil 
service measure even if we unite our 
forces. We cannot take the position that 
we will not accept anything unless we 
get a one hundred per cent perfect bill 
if we expect to accomplish the desired 
results.” 

Wayne B. WHEELER. 
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Silhouettes 


By Guiietma F. A.sop 
College Physician at Barnard 


HOW me your silhouette and I'll 

tell you what you eat and how you 
spend your days. If you will then hop 
on one foot across the room and back, 
on the tip of one toe, I will tell you 
whether you are too thin for vigor or 
not. For thinness is sometimes good 
and sometimes bad. Not every thin per- 
son needs to be fattened, but at least 
eighty per cent. of them do. 

Each person can decide for herself. 
Fizst look up in any insurance table 
the average weight for a woman of your 
height. Don’t consider the age, for no 
one should grow colder than thirty-five, 
physiologically speaking. The increas- 
ing weight of many people after forty 
does not come from age but from the 
bad habits of living and eating which 
have crept upon them. If you are over 
thirty-five, take the average weight for 
a woman of that age. No matter how 
thin you are, if you feel ail right and 
look all right and have not a symptom 
in the world, stay just as you are. But 
if you are under thirty. it is risky to 
be more than ten pounds underweight. 

Thinness means poor nutrition, ane- 
mia. Thinness means that the body of 
the person is partly starved, that the 
blood, the liver, the stomach, the lungs, 
each organ, each muscle.are only about 
three quarters good. A thin person is 
like a second-hand automobile—you 
can never tell where or when it will 
break down, for all parts of such an un- 
dernourished body are working under 
a continual strain. 

Poor nutrition will cause a continual 
feeling of fatigue, for no apparent rea- 
son; it brings frequent headaches, makes 
the patient liable to five or six colds 
a year, and produces indigestion and 
autointoxication. 

Thinness comes from several causes, 
and in each case the cure must be di- 
rected to removing the cause. First, in- 
sufficient food. To remedy that defect 
the following diet is given: 

Breakfast: orange, cereal with cream 
and sugar, tea or coffee with cream and 
sugar, one or two eggs, toast and butter 
and orange marmalade, a glass of milk. 

10 A. M.: crackers and a glass of 
milk, or crackers and a piece of sweet 
chocolate. 

Lunch: Cream soup, one fresh vege- 
table and some carbohydrate as potatoes, 
rice or macaroni, a lettuce salad, des- 
sert, bread and butter, a glass of milk, 
raw fruit. 

Afternoon tea: tea, toast, and jam. 

Dinner: clear meat soup, meat, pota- 
toes, fresh vegetable salad, dessert, 
bread and butter, raw fruit, a glass of 
milk. 

Late supper: crackers and a glass of 
milk. 

Such a diet, as outlined above, usu- 
ally makes a thin person gasp. She 


says it will give her indigestion. She is 
not hungry for so much. Her appetite 
has grown contrary—the less she eats 
the less she wants to. This diet will 
provide about three thousand calories 
of heat and energy, that is, about one 
thousand more than the woman needs 
for the business of the day. This one 
thousand extra she can store as fat. 
Many people, even on such a diet, do 
not begin to get fat for over a month, 
simply because their tissues have been 
so undernourished that the body utilizes 
the extra calories to make itself over 
into a first-class creature before 
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it stores up anything on_ reserve. 
. Thinness may be due to lack of sleep 
and rest. It may be due to lack of fresh 
air and sunlight. Add to that diet ten 
hours in bed, two hours out of doors, 
and cut out worry, and you are bound 
to gain. But no diet, no sleep, no fresh 
air in the wide world will ever make a 
person fat if she is unhappy and wor- 
ried. The body is a unit and you never 
cure it or make it perfect by physical 
means alone. 

The first half of a well-known pro- 
verb is the real cure for a thin person,” 
“Eat and be merry.” 
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A rclephens 


In your face to face contacts 
with people, your appearance, your 
bearing and many other things help 
you to make the right impression. 
But in your telephone contacts 
there is only one thing by which 
you can be judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone person- 
ality is to-day a business and social 
asset. Everybody appreciates the 
person who speaks distinctly and 
pleasantly, neither too fast nor too 
slow, with a clear enunciation of 
each word, with lips facing the 
mouthpiece and speaking into it. 
In business, this is the telephone 
personality which induces favorable 
action on tle part of the listener. 
To the salesman it may mean the 
difference between an order and 
no order; between an interview 





toward Better Service 


personality 


granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who 
are careful to make themselves ef- 
fectively heard and understood 
face to face, often disregard the 
need for effectiveness in their tele- 
phone speech. Perhaps they shout, 
perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
hold the mouthpiece far from their 
lips. And frequently they never 
realize that their carelessness has 
defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for 
telephone users the best. facilities 
that science, modern equipment, 
skilled operation and careful man- 
agement can bring to telephone 
speech. But these facilities can be 
fully effective only when they are 
properly used. 


“BELL SYSTEM™ 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





lit: Woman’ Citizen 


The Advertisers’ Corner 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS Reena 


scriber writes us this incident: While 
having a shampoo recently she watched 
a woman in a neighboring chair who was 
arranging her hair. It was a pretty red 
C y ANE RS and DYERS in color, but it was straight, and while she 
was piling it on top of her head there 
i rng untidy and refractory ends. 
: : 1en she opened a box and took out tw 
First Class AN ork Reasonable Prices Prompt Delivery pieces of ae hair, the exact ar a 
her own. On one side she pinned one on 
under her own locks, brought it down over 
her forehead in a soft wave, and tucked 
the ends under her own hair. She did the 
same on the other side. Little soft pats, 
a small hair pin or two and she was trans- 
_— j formed. \ lovely natural wavy coiffure 
coucn N ~ DA-BEDS HAMMOCKS} | made her look years younger and _pleas- 
anter. “That,” the subscriber wrote, “must 
NGLANDE ol} | be a Pierre Transformation, such as I saw 

IGLANDE $| advertised recently in the Citizen.” 

SLEEP AND REST 

| d girl 


a Many a young who sees an older 
ENGLANDER Coil Spring woman with a double chin vows that she 
will not permit herself to become so 
marked by time. Then the years slip by 
and one morning she looks in the mirror 
to find that a similar trick has been played 
on her, and that the tale-telling double 
chin is there. Look over an audience of 
women and see how common it is. Why 
2 | didn’t they use the Cora Davis Chin Strap? 
Ww O N D E R S T O E N <ENER> Tt is such a simple and pleasant means of 
Removes superfluous hair from face “Conforms to the body in all degrees, oe ye : ee we 
inst: intly, Dry application. best on earth for rest and ease.”’ “ar a ‘ 2 - we Ps adj es . 4 get , 
Odorless, harmless. EENGLANDER offers the matchless com- c Mg cnin: — it can be prac 
Wonderstoer: a round, pink disk (size et OF bans hen Seas, Eat eee nelly tically eliminated 

powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. cleaned and ea, ste sit eta 
Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all it is not covered. Will never lose 1 peters : Oo 
beauty counters or from Manufacturer on | derful resiliency. Fits metal or woo — P : 
receipt of $1.10. | Sold Everywhere by Furniture A few weeks ago our laundress fell ill. 
Free Booklet. | _,and Department Stores re) and the family wash had to go to a laun 

BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. || | ee eee aeons meena. Se RG a deni’ cas Mecseme e e 
_BELLIN’S W ge ee ENGLANDER SPRING BED Co. ry. As a result, we became the recinient 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York || New Yor' Chicago Brooklyn of some stranve garments—and the loser 
———— id of some familiar ones. We honed for 
better Inck the next week, but it didn’t 
come. Nor the next. Nor anv week until 
we sat down and sewed some of Cash’s 


66 Y ” . 
Mme.Adele Gray Shop Katherine Blane Woven Names in inconspicuous places in 


28 WEST 57th ST. vig each and everv garment. We have elimi 
NEW YORK Optician nated one of our worries anv way 





For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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Expert in the art of adjusting, 
fitting and the prompt and accurate The best proof of anv product’s worth 


Smartl tailored D ’ 1 
y filling of prescriptions. is an unsolicited testimonial. Such is the 
letter that arrived after the first appear 


Gowns FACTORY ON PREMISES f Bellin’ Ww , t huaatiins 
Pela ance of Bellin’s onderstoen advertis 
Afternoon Frocks 326 Livingston Street ment in the Citizen. Of course all medical 


Suits & Wraps Brooklyn, N. Y. advertising 1s investigated before inser- 
= N sa Street tion—but when one reader writes us that 

sf wine ha page beigag this product “is all that it claims to be” 

Special attention Telephone Nevins 2371 and that she “has used it for years with 
i the greatest satisfaction.” we must pass 
a ee these words on to the other members of 


who require larger SS —= = the family. 


wig | GLENSIDE fo ee 


Between 5th & 6th Aves. 2nd floor | eh When the call went out to sculptors for 
| A small sanitarium for women a statue that would honor fallen American 

with nervous, mild mental, or | soldiers, nearly a hundred | designs were 
d ‘ submitted. Of these, the “Spirit of the 


chronic illnesses. American Doughboy” was the one unani- 
mously agreed upon, and this is the mem 
orial accepted by the National Memorial 


f chi jose | MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. Committee for erection in Washington. 
pis, the a te iard 6 PARLEY VALE Immediately new spapers all over the coun- 
cues, bric-a-brac, ete trv published the picture of the statue, and 
CEMENTS puneee “All ee Jamaica PLaIn, Boston, Mass. the artist found himself swamped with 
See er bottle. At Dealers or MAJOR Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. letters asking if the statue could not be 

UFACTURING CO. _ Established || had as a miniature. Finally it was decided 
1876, 461 Pearl St., New York City. ii al aa —==! to open studios for the’ development of 
_ miniatures of this statue That is why 
—<— {|} The American Doughboy Studios at At- 


CASH’S 3 doz. ia 50 6 doz. $2. \Al ARTHUR CHEGNAY | lanta, Georgia, can supply the figure oe 
the 


adele « NAMES | 9 doz. $2.50 12 doz. 83. Expert French only as a — yg but as 
ae Write for stvles standard for an electric lamp or for a 
| Cleaner-Dyer candlestick, or even as an incense burner. 


Laundry Losses 
mpm eae in a few hours \lreadv the studios can prove that ex- 
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. ssi . j ond others like this way of 
v_ of our soldiers. 








